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Analogy in St. Thomas 
and Cajetan 
| by Herbert Thomas Schwartz, T.O. P. 


XPOUNDING the type of analogy which will be the 
-4 subject of the present paper, St. Thomas writes: 


Something is predicated analogically ... (in this sense) according to 
being and not according to intention; and this takes place when many 
things are made equal in an intention of something common, but when 
that common intention does not have the being of one ratio in all the 
things (of which it is predicated). As all bodies are made equal in the 
intention of corporeity. Whence the logician, who considers intentions 
only, says that this name, body, is predicated of all bodies univocally. 
Yet the being of this nature does not have the same ratio in both 
corruptible and incorruptible bodies. Whence for the metaphysician 
and the physicist, who consider things as they exist, neither this name, 
body, nor anything else, is predicated univocally of corruptible and 
incorruptible things, as the Philosopher and the Commentator make 
elear in the tenth book of the Metaphysics." 


- Following St. Thomas we shall call this type of analogy 
“logical.” What characterizes it is that it unites and makes 
equal in a single intention things in which that single intention 


‘In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1. 
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“does not have the being of one ratio,” “ ulud commune non 
habet esse unvus rationis in omnibus.” 

What, then, does St. Thomas mean by “the being of one 
ratio?”’ He cannot mean merely that the things of which the 
common intention is predicated are merely different in their 
individual existences; for this would make all predication 
analogical, a position contrary to his teaching. Besides he does 
not say here that the things differ in their individual existences, 
but that “ what is common does not have the being of one 
ratio.” That is, it is not the betng merely which is not one; that 
is true of all universal predicates. It is the ratio of the different 
beings which is different. Thus even where there is no analogy 
in the proper sense of the term, the particulars falling under a 
universal predicate are different in their existences, as e. g., 
Socrates and Plato are different in their existence; yet they are 
one in the “ ratio of their existence,”’ in the sense that one and 
the same essence is verified of both. On the other hand, although 
we predicate “substance ” of such diverse things as angels and 
stones, they are not united as sharing in a single essence. For 
the substance of the stone is the perfection of existence in itself 
as this is an act of matter; the substance of an angel is what it 
is for a thing to exist in itself as this is an act of purely spiritual 
potency. The unity, or community, of angels and stones, then, is 
proportional, or analogical, in the precise sense that what corre- 
sponds to a unity of essence, “esse unius rationis,” in the 
predicamental order, is here a unity of proportion. It is propor- 
tional, then, because such equality as there is is relative to the 
potency, or receptive principle. And therefore, we must include 
the diverse potencies in our concept if we are to conceive the 
real equality of things which are diverse in their potency. 
Otherwise the equality we conceive will have mental rather than 
real existence, and that just in the way we conceive the things 
to be equal. For example, if we wish to conceive that equality 
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subsisting between the material and the created spiritual order, 
we grasp it in the proportion: 

material potency : substance, e.g., of stone :: spiritual potency : 

substance of this angel 

The real equality of the two orders must be conceived this way 
because there cannot be one and the same act, e. g., substance, if 
the potential principle, that in which the act is to be realized, is 
diverse. For what it is to be a substance, is diversified according 
as in one case “ substance ” is what it is for material potency to 
exist in itself, in the other “substance” is what it is for 
spiritual potency to exist in itself. For what it is to be a sub 
stance is one with the being of that potential principle in which 
the substantial perfection is to be realized. 

What St. Thomas means, then, is that the logician typically 
ignores this diversity of potency in which substance, or any 
other transcendental perfection, has its rea] existence. And in 
that act of ignoring this diversity, the logician unites in a single 
intention things which are diverse not merely in their singular 
being but their essential being. In a passage of his commentary 
on Boethius’s De Trinitate, St. Thomas makes it even clearer 
that the difference between the logical and the metaphysical con- 
sideration of things lies in the metaphysician’s concern with the 
potencies in things as they really exist, where the logician con- 
siders only the “ form ” or “ act”: 


It is to be understood, however, that this matter from which the 
genus is taken embraces in itself both form and matter: of which the 
logician considers only what is formal, whence his definitions are said 
to be formal; whereas the physicist is concerned with both the form and 
the matter in the genus. And thus it sometimes happens that things 
which communicate in a genus as the logician conceives it, do not so 
communicate in the genus of the physicist. For it sometimes happens 
that where there is a given similitude to First Act existing in a given 
matter, there is another similitude according as the perfection exists 
altogether without matter, and still another similitude as the perfection 
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exists in matter which is totally diverse from the matter of the first case. 
Thus we see that a stone, existing as it does in matter which as such is 
potential to existence, attains to the perfection of subsistence; to which 
same perfection the sun attains according as the perfection is realized 
in matter which is potential to place but not to existence; and the angel 
attains to that perfection without any matter at all. Wherefore, the 
logician, finding in all three of these that from which the genus (of 
substance) predicable of them was taken, places them all in one genus 
of substance. Whereas the physicist and the metaphysician, who con- 
sider the principles of things, realizing that these three cases do not 
have the same matter in common, say that they differ in genus. Thus 
we read in the tenth book of the Metaphysics that the corruptible and 
the incorruptible differ in genus, and that those things are of one genus 
which have one and the same matter, and which are generated one 
from the other.” 


Here it is evident that St. Thomas regards the diversity in 
the matter of celestial and sublunar bodies as a special case of 
diversity in the order of potency. His meaning, clearly, is this, 
that just as angels are diverse from corporeal things in the 
essence of their substance, because angels have no corporeal 
potency whatsoever, so the substance of heavenly bodies, which 
have the perfection of subsistence as it is the act of a diverse 
order of material potency, one which is not potential to exist- 
ence, is diverse from the substance of sublunar bodies. And 
although St. Thomas speaks here of the “ formal ”’ consideration 
of the logician, we must be careful not to confuse this meaning 
of ‘formal ” with its metaphysical meaning. For in fact there 
is not one form, or act, which the logician grasps. St. Thomas’ 
point is rather that there is no such unity of form to be grasped, 
that the very form as it is something real is diversified by the 
receptive, or potential principle; and that this logical “ form ” 
is, therefore, a kind of artifact produced by the mind in its 
consideration of these diverse things, but whose only real 
foundation is the proportional unity in the existences of those 
diverse things. 


*Jn Boeth. de Trin., 4, 2, ¢; 6, 3, ¢. 
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And yet this logical intention has a claim to the name, 
analogy, as St. Thomas himself makes clear in the passage of 
the Commentary on the Sentences from which we have cited. 
This logical analogy, or analogical univocity, is to be distin- 
guished sharply from the univocity of the predicamental order. 
(There is more than a tendency among scholastics to identify 
the univocal as such with the univocal of the predicamental 
order, thereby implying that there are no univocal terms for 
objects in the transcendental order, and thus opposing univocal 
to analogical, contrary to the teaching of St. Thomas.) 

Now in the predicamental order, as we have explained, the 
act or form of one thing, however different it may be from 
another, is one with it in the sense that all the acts of this order 
are acts of material potency. In fact that is what we mean by 
the term, predicamental, that form, or act, in this order, is 
limited by material potency. Thus, for example, stone and horse 
are both substances in the predicamental sense; but stone and 
angel are not. 

Nevertheless, there is, as we have pointed out, a difference of 
specific or individual difference within the predicamental order, 
granted the difference does not preclude that unity of form 
which is founded on a unity in the order of potency; whereas 
in the transcendental or analogical order there is not only a 
distinction of individual existence but a diversity of essence. 
What is common to both predicamental and analogical orders, 
nevertheless, is this, that in both orders the species under a given 
genus will be more or less perfect, or prior and posterior in 
respect of the perfection signified by the genus. Thus rational 
is more perfect than irrational as species falling under the 
predicamental genus, antmal; just as spiritual is more perfect 
than corporeal as species falling under an analogical genus. For 
the relation of less perfect to more perfect characterizing one 
species relative to another under the same genus is predicated 
in virtue of the logical relation as such; so that it makes no 
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difference to this relation of more and less perfect what the 
nature and range of the things embraced in the logical relation 
may be.* 

Since, then, there is “a more and the less” in some way 
common to both the predicamental and analogical orders, it is 
possible to bring both orders under a single logical concept, the 
concept of “ the more and less perfect,” or the concept of “ the 
prior and the posterior,” by ignoring (as the logical concept 
properly does) the diversity of the two orders as they really 
exist, a diversity such that the “difference” between two 
entities in one order, say the analogical, is not the same “ differ- 
ence”’ which is to be found between two entities in the other 
order. For the difference between a stone and an angel is not 
the same kind of difference as that between a stone and a plant. 
The difference between a stone and a plant is a difference 
between two perfections each of which is a perfection of material 
potency ; whereas the difference between a stone and an angel 
is rather a diversity, which is founded on the diversity of two 
orders of potency. And thus, just as it is by a logical device 
that we form a univocal concept, say of substance, uniting the 
diverse orders by ignoring the principle of the diversity, so we 
can form a logical concept of genus itself, even though it is 
already a logical object. We do this when we form the concept 
of class, of a class as including under it sub-classes which are 
more or less perfect one relative to the other, and this just as 
the concept of the more and less perfect ignores the diversity of 
difference in the things so conceived. So that there is a diversity 
of difference hidden under a genus which is logical in this sense. 
For as we have said an angel is not more perfect than a stone in 
the same way that a plant is more perfect. 


Now it seems that Cajetan radicaily misinterpreted St. 
Thomas because he confused the predicamental genus, in 


* Summa Theol., I, 2, 3, c, quarta via. 
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which there is one kind of “ more and less perfect” with the 
analogical genus in which the “ more and less perfect” or the 
“ prior and posterior ” have a different meaning. That is to say, 
Cajetan seems to have unwittingly formed a logical concept of 
genus as we have just been describing it. But because he did 
not recognize the logical nature of his concept, he conceived the 
two diverse orders embraced in his concept to be in fact the 
same, that is, he reduced St. Thomas’s second type of analogy to 
the predicamental order, thereby depriving it of any analogical 
status in the proper sense of the term. For viewed metaphysi- 
cally, we see that whereas the more and the less, the prior and 
the posterior, as they are realized in the predicamental order, 
are variations all bounded, so to speak, by the same order of 
potency, in the analogical genus (or equivalently, in “ logical 
analogy”) the more and the less are diverse beings just in the 
sense that the perfections they embody have their essential being 
in diverse orders of potency, “t#lud commune non habet esse 
unvus rationis tn omnibus.” In a word, it seems that Cajetan 
in his rejection of logical analogy employs the very analogy 
which he is rejecting and that he falls into error, a metaphysical 
error, because, being unaware of the logical instrument he is 
using, he does not realize that it requires metaphysical interpre- 
tation. 

On the surface at least Cajetan’s mistake seems to have 
sprung from a misinterpretation of St. Thomas’s teaching. In 
that passage of his Commentary on the Sentences to which we 
have been referring, and to which Cajetan himself refers in his 
own treatise, De Nominum Analogia, St. Thomas expounds a 
certain definition of analugy as analogy is common to the three 
types of analogy he distinguishes there. His common definition 
of analogy is this, that something is analogical “ when one 
intention is referred to many things according to the prior and 
the posterior” (quando una intentio refertur ad plura per 
prius et posterius). If the one intention has being in only one 
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of the analogates, we have St. Thomas’s first type of analogy: 
‘When one intention is referred to many according to the 
prior and the posterior, which, however, has being in only one of 
them” (Quando una intentio refertur ad plura per prius et 
posterius, quae tamen non habet esse nisi in uno). But if the 
one intention referring to many has being according to the prior 
and the posterior in both analogates but the unequal analogates 
are made equal in a single intention of the mind, we have the 
second type of analogy: “‘and this happens when many things 
are made equal in an intention of something common, but when 
that common something does not have the being of one ratio in 
all the things (of which it is predicated) ” (et hoc contungt 
quando plura parificantur in intentione alicujus communis, sed 
illud commune non habet esse unius rationis in omnibus). But 
when the one intention refers to many per prius et posterius, 
not only as the things themselves are prior and posterior relative 
to each other but when the mind incorporates this very in- 
equality in its intention, we have the third type of analogy: 
“and this happens when there is no equalization either in 
intention or in being” (et hoc est quando neque parificatur in 
intentione communi, neque in esse). 

If, then, the things are equal in being (the first type of 
analogy in which there is one and the same thing, e. g., health, 
and therefore no inequality), the mind may form an analogical 
intention, that is conceiving, e. g., health as though it really 
existed in the secondary analogates. In that case there will be 
analogy, but imperfect analogy as measured by the third type— 
because the analogy is not secundum esse. And again, even if in 
the things themselves one thing is referred to many according to 
the prior and the posterior but our concept of the things ignores 
this prior-posterior ordering (St. Thomas’ second type), in this 
case too the analogy falls short of the perfection of the third 
type. In a word, if the proportion (analogia) exists in our mind 
but not in things, the analogy is defective; and if the proportion 
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exists in the things but not in our concept of them, the analogy 
will again be defective. But if it exists both in the things 
denominated by our concept and in our cencept of the things, 
the analogy will have the perfection of the third type specified 
by St. Thomas, et secundum esse et intentionem. 

And thus it is implied that this division of analogy is itself 
analogical. For the perfection of analogy is possessed only by 
the third type, the others “ participating” in it in the way 
St. Thomas explains. 

Expounding this type of analogy in his treatise, De Nominum 
Analogia, Cajetan writes: 


Those things are called analogical according to inequality whose 
name is common and the ratio corresponding to that name is altogether 
the same, although unequally participated. And we are speaking here 
of the inequality of perfection: as the name body is common to sublunar 
and celestial bodies, and the ratio of all bodies (in so far as they are 
bodies) is the same. For to one asking what is fire in so far as it is a 
body, it will be said that it is a substance subject to three dimensions. 
And to someone asking what is heaven in so far as it is a body, we 
would give the same answer. And yet the ratio of corporeity does not 
exist with equal perfection in the inferior and the superior bodies. 


The logician calls analogues of this kind univocal, but the philo- 
sopher calls them equivocal; because the former is concerned with the 
intentions of the names, the latter with the natures signified. Whence 
in the tenth book of the: Metaphysics (the last text) Aristotle says that 
there is nothing univocally common to the corruptible and the incor- 
ruptible, dismissing the unity which is of reason, or concept, alone. And 
in the seventh book of the Physics (text 13) we read that equivocations 
lie hidden within a genus. For analogy of this kind, where the concept 
is one, does not express one nature simply, but embraces many natures 
within itself, having an order one to the other, an order which may be 
seen between the species of any genus whatsoever, but more readily in 
the most specific species #nd_ the things subalternate to them (? | 
“ specialissimas et subalternas magis”). For every genus may be called 
analogical in this way (granted it is not customary except in the case of 
the most general genera and those proximate to them), as is evident in 
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the genera of quantity and quality among the predicaments, and body, 
ete. (italics mine). 

In his commentary on the Sentences (book I, distinction 19) St. 
Thomas calls this analogy according to being only, for this reason, that 
the analogates are made equal in the ratio signified by the given common 
name, but they are not equal in the being of that ratio. For the ratio 
of any genus has more perfect being in one species than in another, as 
is made clear frequently in the Metaphysics. For not only is a plant 
more noble than a mineral; but the corporeity of a plant is nobler than 
the corporeity of a mineral; and likewise for the other genera. 

The testimony of Averroes, commenting on the twelfth book of the 
Metaphysics (text 2), bears on this analogy too. He says that, together 
with the unity of the genus, there is a priority and posteriority of the 
things which fall under the genus. And those things (under the genus) 
are called analogical in so far as the given common name is predicated 
according to the prior and the posterior in the order of perfection, in 
which he refers to the unequal perfection of the inferiors. And by now 
it has come to be a matter of usage that we say, as if synonymously, 
that something is predicated analogically and according to the prior and 
the posterior. 

Nevertheless, this is an abuse of words; for to be predicated according 
to the prior and the posterior is more general than to be predicated 
analogically. However, in the case of analogicals of this type it is not 
necessary to specify how we find unity, abstraction, predication, com- 
parison, demonstration and other things of the sort; for they are 
univocal in truth, and they are to be treated according to the canons of 
univocity.* 

Now when we examine what St. Thomas says in his commen- 
tary on the Sentences. we read that the ratio of the nature 
embraced in this kind of analogy, the ratto of body in St. 
Thomas’ example, is not the same in the different analogues, that 
is, incorruptible and in incorruptible bodies: “esse hujus 
naturae non est ejusdem rationts in corporibus corruptibilibus et 
tncorruptibilibus.” We must confess that the language here is 
somewhat ambiguous. It suggests the interpretation that in 
analogy of this kind there is one and the same nature but having 
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a different kind of existence in different things. As would be 
the case in the predicamental order where, e. g., there is an 
animal nature which has the existence of rationality in man and 
of irrationality in the brute. And that is in fact just the way 
Cajetan took it. But if that were St. Thomas’ meaning, it would 
follow that any predicamental genus such as “ triangle,” or 
“animal,” would be analogical in this sense, a consequence 
which Cajetan likewise accepted. | 

But what in fact does St. Thomas mean by “ nature ” here? 
We understand by “nature” a first principle of operation; so 
that in the present example, “ body ” would be a nature in the 
sense that it is a principle of the operation which we call local 
motion. For it is in virtue of body that a thing is able to change 
in respect of place, place being the boundary of surface, and 
surface the boundary of body. Therefore, inasmuch as both 
celestial and sublunar bodies (in Aristotle’s cosmology which 
St. Thomas followed in his example) are subject to local motion, 
they are the same “ nature.” But as St. Thomas points out in 
this very context, the celestial bodies, unlike others, are in- 
corruptible. And as he makes clear in the citation from the 
Boethius commentary, it is in virtue of a diverse kind of matter 
that such bodies are incorruptible: “ad quod idem pertingit sol 
secundum matertam quae est in potentia ad ubi et non ad esse.” ° 
Without qualification, then, the nature is not the same, because 
it is the matter and the form together which constitute a nature; 
although in a qualified sense of the term, there is a common 
“nature.” And in general we may say that nature has the two 
co-principles of potency and act, and that accordingly, whenever 
the potencies of two taings are of a different order ,(what St. 
Thomas means here by “ materia omnino diversa”’), there is a 
difference of nature, at least in the precise sense of the term. 
Thus the matter of the celestial bodies, their potency, that is, is 
diverse from the matter of the bodies which we touch, and 


*In Boeth. de Trin., 4, 2, c. 
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“diverse ”’ in the sense that the sun’s matter is different from 
the matter of a stone in a way that the matter of a tree is not 
different from the matter of the stone. And wherever the matter 
is of the same order, one thing can be generated out of the other, 
“et quod illa conveniunt genere quorum est materia una, et 
generatio ad invicem.” Nature, or essence, is one according as 
the matter, or more generally, the receptive principle, the 
potency, is of the same order. And where the receptive principle 
is different, the very thing “ received,” the act or form, is 
different. For “ quidquid recipitur, secundum modum rectpi- 
entis rectpttur.”” And thus, although both celestial and sublunar 
bodies have this in common, that they are subject to three dimen- 
sions, their nature is different, just as they are bodies, because 
the perfection of being subject to three dimensions is received 
in the potency of ethereal matter in one case, in the matter of 
earth, air, fire and water in the other. 

The only difference between analogy secundum esse sed non 
secundum intentionem, and analogy et secundum esse et secun- 
dum intentionem, therefore, is that in the second the diversity 
in the ratio of the being is represented in the concept; whereas 
in the first case it is not represented. But the “ diversity of 
being” in both cases is not the mere diversity of individual 
existence, or even of specific existence. Socrates and Plato, for 
example, are not conceived under an analogical concept of 
“man,” even though their individual existences are different 
and consequently one more perfect than the other. They are 
conceived under a predicamentally univocal concept, by a kind 
of univocity which is to be distinguished sharply from St. 
Thomas’ logical type of analogy. For “man” signifies a per- 
fection as it is realizable in the potency of one and the same 
kind of matter. And although it is true and important that the 
individual existence of Socrates is distinct from that of Plato, 
the existence in both of them is realized in matter as matter is 
a principle of substantial change, of change of place, growth and 
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alteration. Whereas in St. Thomas’ example of the two kinds 
of body, the perfection is realized in diverse kinds of matter, 
that is, in diverse potencies, and therefore the perfection itself 
is diverse. 

Now when we come to examine Cajetan’s text, it seems at 
first that he understands this difference. Thus he writes that 
“the logician calls analogues of this kind univocal, where the 
philosopher calls them equivocal.” The reason he gives, more- 
over, is St. Thomas’, that the logician considers only the inten- 
tions of the names, but the philosopher considers the natures. 
The philosopher, that is, considers the principle of operation, 
the potency as well as the intention which is formed logically by 
ignoring that potency. But clearly Cajetan does not understand 
it in that way. For he goes on to say that “every genus can be 
called analogical in this sense”’ (Omne enim genus analogum 
hoc modo appellari potest.) But that, precisely, is what is not 
the case. For in a predicamental genus, e. g., a3 animal, plant 
and stone are in the genus of substance, the perfection of self- 
subsistence is realized in the potency of matter (as matter is 
what comes to be when it is united with form to constitute a 
substance in this sense, i. e., the matter comes to be, not simply, 
but such). And accordingly, although plant is more perfect than 
stone and animal more perfect than plant, all three have that 
perfection of self-subsistence which comes to be, passes away, 
can change in respect of time, place, relation, can become hot 
or cold, heavier or lighter, ete. But the self-subsistence of an 
angel is a principle of none of these operations. For an angel 
does not come to be out of something else, cannot be in a place 
or move from one place to another in the univocal sense of 
“being in a place,” cannot grow hot or cold, ete. 

Yet Cajetan, ignoring this diversity, which is the very point 
of St. Thomas’ example, goes on to show, by way of explaining 
the teaching of St. Thomas here, that “ not only is a plant nobler 
than a mineral, but the corporeity of the plant is nobler than the 
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corporeity of the mineral ” (Non solum enim planta est nobilior 
minera, sed corporeitas in planta est nobilior corporeitate m 
minera). And this, moreover, is generalized for every genus: 
“et sic de alus.” 

The “ difference in existence” which Cajetan sees, then, is 
the difference as it is logically specified, as it is a common 
difference, a difference which is to be found between any two 
species falling under the same genus, whether the genus be 
predicamental or analogical. Whereas the difference which 
St. Thomas indicates is the metaphysical difference between two 
diverse orders of potency. That was what we meant when we 
said at the beginning that Cajetan seems to be approaching a 
metaphysical problem “ logically.” For there are two kinds of 
difference, the difference between two things as they share in 
the same order of potency and the difference in existence 
between two things where they are of different orders of 
potency, e. g., the difference between the two “ bodies ” of St. 
Thomas’ example, or, equivalent for our purpose here, the dif- 
ference between a stone and an angel. 

But for Cajetan, as we have shown, these two differences are 
undistinguishable. And he thinks they are undistinguishable 
because he is able to reduce them both to “ prius et posterius,” 
a property which is in fact commensurate with the order sub- 
sumed under any genus. That is to say, in any genus, predica- 
mental or analogical, the species will have a prior-posterior 
ordering in respect of the perfection designated by the genus 
(if only potentially). Thus Cajetan, observing this commen- 
surate relation, rightly decries the state of things in which “ it 
has come to pass that to be predicated eccording to the prior 
and the posterior and to be predicated analogically, are used 
synonymously” (Ht tam in usum venit, ut quasi synonime 
dicamus aliquid dici analogice et dict per prius et posterius). 
And he goes on, rightly, to observe that to be predicated per 
prius et postervus is a wider term than to be predicated ana- 
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logically. For, as he has shown, this prius-postertus order is 
to be found even within the predicamental genus where there is 
no analogy in the proper sense of the term. But what he does 
not seem to have grasped, is that St. Thomas’s second type of 
analogy is metaphysically different from the predicamental 
genus just in the metaphysical fact that the prior-posterior 
ordering where there is true analogy entails not merely a prior- 
posterior ordering, but a prior-posterior ordering founded not 
only on a difference of substantial form, but on a diversity m 
the potential principle. 

When this difference in difference is ignored, we form, as 
Cajetan seems to have formed, a logical conception of “ prius- 
posterius,” which will include as species, therefore, both true 
analogy and the predicamental more and less, and this indif- 
ferently just in so far as the two are embraced in a logical 
intention. And therefore, we agree that prius-posterius is 
broader and “ superius” relative to analogy, tf prius-postervus 
is itself taken logically. But if the prior-posterior relation is 
founded on diversity in the receiving, i. e., potential principle, 
the note of “ prior-posterior ” is commensurate with analogy. 

And accordingly the logical analogy of St. Thomas’ second 
type is not, as Cajetan calls it, “ an abuse of words.” It is a true 
type of analogy, granted less perfect than analogy of propor- 
tionality, and for the reason that St. Thomas implies, that his 
logical kind of analogy does not represent in its concept the 
diversity in the being of the things which it includes, a diversity 
radicated in the diversity of the potential principle. 

There is, moreover, a serious consequence in the teaching of 
Cajetan here which is worth pointing out. When he says that 
“not only is a plant nobler than a mineral, but the corporeity 
of the plant is nobler than the corporeity of the mineral,” he 
implies that we cannot grasp the essence of anything. For if 
the perfection signified by the genus is not in some way one 
perfection as it exists outside the mind, if the very note of 
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corporeity is, just as it is something real, the more perfect 
corporeity of a plant in one case, the less perfect corporeity of 
a mineral in the other, then what is “corporeity” as such 
except a fiction serving to bring together under one concept 
things which are really diverse outside the mind? We know 
that there is in fact something really common to the things 
which we call bodies, but that is just what Cajetan ignores, the 
perfection, not merely of being subject to three dimensions, but 
of being subject to three dimensions as that ts the act of material 
potency, the material potency, moreover, of things which “‘ move 
up and down ” and which are generated and corrupted. 

There is something logical, granted, in the intention even of 
predicamental corporeity, in so far as the mind makes this 
perfection actually distinct from the further determinations of 
plant and mineral in which corporeity has its substantial being; 
there is something logical, even in the most specific concept, 
for example, “man,” because what exists is not “man,” but 
this man. Nevertheless, the generic concept signifies something 
real because the matter from which it is taken is a real principle 
of what exists, even though the matter does not exist by itself. 
And since, as St. Thomas observed, the genus also has something 
formal about it, that too is real, not because it exists as a 
substance, or because the matter together with that relative 
(generic) perfection exists by itself, which it does not, but 
because the perfection of form designated by the genus is a 
principle of certain operations common to things which are 
different in their specific natures; e. g., a stone and a man may 
fall out of a window because both are bodies, in a way that 
neither an angel nor a “ body” as St. Thomas conceived the 
heavenly body in his example, can fall out of a window. That 
is to say, there is something materially common to both stone 
and man, and really common, if we take matter to mean, not 
merely prime matter, but matter as it has the ordering of part 
outside of part which constitutes a body. But this ordering pre- 
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supposes the substantial form, and the substantial form of man 
is different from the substantial form of stone. Yet each is a 
principle of that organization of matter in virtue of which both 
are able to perform an operation which is essentially the same. 
But if the potency, or matter, is ignored, as Cajetan ignores it 
here, then it will appear (as we have seen it has come to appear 
more and more to the moderns), that all our general concepts are 
nothing more than logical instruments or fictions. And thus it 
seems that by identifying a true kind of analogy with the pre- 
dicamental order, Cajetan destroyed, or at best suppressed, the 
metaphysical foundation of predicamental univocity. For in 
making analogy predicamentally univocal, he unwittingly made 
univocity analogical. 

Cajetan’s teaching on this point also seems to have had un- 
fortunate consequences within the scholastic tradition itself. 
For it is apparent that what he says concerning the type of 
analogy we have been discussing is directed primarily against 
the teaching of Duns Scotus. And he is followed here by John 
of St. Thomas who says in effect that Cajetan has said the last 
word on analogy.® 


Difficultates de analogia, quae satis metaphysicae sunt, ita copiose et 
subtilitater a Caietano disputatae sunt in opuse. de analogia nominum, 
ut nobis locum non reliquerit quidquam aliud excogitandi. 


But Scotus, assuming here that his concept of analogy is in 
principle analogy secundum esse sed non secundum intentionem, 
was in fact following an authentic type of analogy recognized by 
St. Thomas, and one, moreover, in a way equivalent with the 
more perfect analogy “et secundum esse et secundum tten- 
tionem.”” Whereas the effect of Cajetan’s teaching would be to 
make Scotus out a kind of renegade in the scholastic tradition, 
thereby separating schools which should be united. 

There seems to be this further important consequence, that in 


* Cura. Phil., I, Ars logica, P. II, q. 13, a. 3, ed. Reiser, 481. 
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so far as the whole modern tradition in philosophy is univocal, 
this separation has rendered present-day scholasticism more or 
less impotent to assimilate that univocal tradition by a right 
metaphysical interpretation. This is nowhere more apparent 
than in mathematics. And because mathematics has taken over 
the role of metaphysics in our time, our failure here is a major 
one in the metaphysical order, and not in some mere detail. 
But this requires development in another place. 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Introduction to the Philosophy of the 
Existential Moral Act 


by Henri Renard, S.J. 


ANY TEACHERS of philosophy have long been troubled 
with two problems which occur in the course of ethics on 
the undergraduate level. The first is a speculative, the second a 
practical problem. The one inquires into the possible contents 
of a proposed course; the other is concerned with the need for 
such a study. The first problem may be stated thus: What is 
the true nature of the existential human act? The second is: 
Why should a course concerning this act be offered, and if it is 
really needed, in what part of the curriculum should it occur? 
It will prove more interesting, I believe, if we begin with an 
examination of the practical problem, that is to say, if we 
inquire why a course on the existential moral act on the under- 
graduate level is necessary. 


Tue Practicat 


At the close of a course of general ethics teachers sometimes 
have experienced a let-down, a certain disappointment in the 
realization that the general solution given to the problem of 
human action was incomplete. The incompleteness of our solu- 
tion to the moral problem was the necessary outcome of our 
method of approach, a method which was directed along 
essential rather than existential lines of thought. We failed to 
view the human act with its actual existential connotations. 
This was our mode of procedure: Having accepted the findings 
of the philosophy of man as regards the nature of man, we drew 
inferences in the moral order, as to end, law, and action. The 
end was shown to be proportioned to the capacity and power of 
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the nature of a rational animal. From the relation of the 
rational nature to its last end we then discovered what the law 
must be. Now a law inferred from the finality of nature to its 
last end is of necessity a natural law. The observance of this law 
in its entirety should be, therefore, not only possible but relative- 
ly easy and even delightful. The reason is that nature tends 
necessarily by its natural appetite to its end which is its good. 
For nature is a principle of action to an end. A nature, how- 
ever, acts through its operative potencies; hence, the finality of 
the natural appetite must communicate itself to the faculties so 
that these faculties become naturally inclined to place actions 
that are perfective of nature and dispositive to the end. Conse 
quently, the law of nature, the natural law in man in its 
entirety, not only should be observed but can be observed by all, 
and this observance of the precepts of law, because of the natural 
inclinations of the operative potencies, should not prove difficult. 
The necessary inference from all this is that the last end is 
easily attainable by all men. | 
These reflections come spontaneously at the termination of a 
course in the philosophy of morality. Yet even a cursory glance 
at reality makes it obvious that the principles discovered regard- 
ing the human act in the abstract must be realigned if we are 
to apply them properly to the existential act. For seemingly 
contrary to the philosophical law that nature is a principle of 
operation inclined to proper actions which should dispose it 
towards its last end, we find that the existential man is radically 
inclined to place evil actions, actions which—because they are 
unsuitable to a rational nature—cause the frustration of nature 
in the attainment of the end. Indeed, so constant and at times 
so violent are these inclinations, that even from experience we 
gather the seeming impossibility of fulfilling the natural law 
in its entirety by man’s natural power. The end, therefore, the 
last end, does not seem naturally possible of attainment. More- 
over, man is not a soul but an essential composite. Hence the 
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end should be attainable by the whole man, the composite, and 
not merely by a substantial form without its material com- 
ponent.. Now the last end which is man’s complete happiness is 
admittedly never attained in this world. It should, therefore, be 
attainable in the next. Yet man must die, his body must 
corrupt. How then can the end be attained naturally by the 
whole man ? | 

If a student has thought out these problems—some do—he 
can assume either of two pure positions. The first position is a 
form of Platonistic-Manicheism, which looks upon the whole 
man as a spirit, a soul, and considers the present union with the 
body contrary to nature and therefore harmful. This unnatural 
union explains man’s evil tendencies; they are all from the 
material element. Once delivered from the prison of this flesh, 
once established in his natural state, man—the soul—will 
naturally and easily attain his last end. The other pure position 
is that of the modern positivist-relativist who sees in man only 
a highly developed animal, and accepts a system of morals as an 
adaptable set of rules in an ever fluid civilization. 

It seems to me that at this point, and before embarking on a 
course of “ special ethics,” we should propose to our students a 
general yet complete solution of the moral problem. We should 
give them a brief and comprehensive understanding of the 
principles which will adequately guide existential man. This 
comprehensive understanding will necessitate a re-examination 
of man’s nature in the order of existence. For this nature 
received at one time an elevation, that is to say, an actuation of 
its obediential potency which ordered human nature to a super- 
natural end. Consequently, it will also be necessary to examine 
the end now proportioned to such an elevated nature. This 
examination will entail a consideration of the wound discovered 
in our inherited nature, a wound which resulted from an 
original fall. It will imply a brief study of the healing of 
wounded nature by means of the divine gift of grace. Finally, 
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fromthe consideration of the elevated nature and of its end, we 
shall infer a law which radically consists in the finality, the 
appetite of an elevated nature to the connatural knowledge of 
the Divine Essence. In short, an introduction to a philosophy of 
the existential act would examine 1) the existential nature of 
man, 2) his true end, and 3) the law which is the finality of 
this nature. | 

There are, of course, serious difficulties to be faced. I shall 
outline two of these. 


A) This course belongs to theology, not to philosophy. If 
a comprehensive and intelligible solution to the moral problem 
cannot be offered without having recourse to theology, then we 
owe it in justice to our students to present such a solution where 
it belongs. This solution does not belong in the first semester of 
the freshman year, in the form of catechetical indoctrination, 
but it should be proposed as the highest integration of the course 
of philosophy, so that students in their final summing up of 
truth may come to a comprehensive, an adequate view of reality. 
For without this adequate understanding of the solution of the 
moral problem, there is danger that the highest moment in the 
intellectual training of our students—which is at present in 
many Catholic colleges and universities the final course in 
systematic philosophy—may present to them a view of reality 
that is not only incomplete, but lends itself to distortion and 
error. 


B) Second difficulty: Some of our students are not 
Catholics. The answer is that many, a good many of our 
students are Catholics. These have a right to a true, a Christian 
viewpoint, even in philosophy. To the Catholic students, at 
least, a general but complete solution to the moral problem 
should be proposed at the beginning of their “ special ethics ” 
course. If necessary a distinct, an “ expurgated” course of 
special ethics could be offered to non-Catholics. As a matter of 
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fact, there seems to be no valid objection to this course on the 
part of non-Catholics—most of them are Christians—since, in 
our presentation, the ecclesiastical element, the Church, does not 
formally enter. 

We propose, therefore that beginning with a general solution 
of the problem of the existential act, we introduce the student to 
a course in Christian Conduct which would be based largely 
upon the Summa Theologiae, I-11, of St. Thomas. 


Tue SpPecuLATIVE 


In order to solve the problem of the existential human act, we 
must first of all examine the existential state in which man 
finds himself, his true end, and the law which results from the 
finality of such a nature to its end. Only then can we draw 
adequate inferences regarding the moral act. 


1. Elevation to a Connatural Knowledge of God* 


1) Possibility: Vision means connatural knowledge, that is, 
the knowledge of a thing as it is in itself. Now connatural 
knowledge is founded upon a certain likeness in the mode of 
existing between known and knower. The reason is that in the 
union which we call knowledge, the known is in the knower 
according to the mode of existing of the knower. Obviously, 
man of himself could never know God connaturally. Yet there 
is between God and man a similarity not found between God 
and other corporeal beings. Man, unlike other (non-rational) 
creatures, is most like unto God because of his specific per- 
fection of rationality.* We express this truth by stating that 
man is made to the image of God. Now the specific ‘perfection 
in a creature establishes formally the mode of existing. Because 


*Cf. Summa Theol., I, 93, 1, 2, 4; I, 12, 4. 

*A tree is not like to God because vegetative, an animal because 
irrational. Their similarity is discovered principally in this, that they are 
beings. Man on the other hand, is like unto God not merely because he is 
a being but most of all because of his intellectual nature. 
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of this similarity, that is to say, because God and man are 
most alike in this, that they are intellectual beings, St. Thomas 
explains that there is in man’s soul a radical potency which is 
the foundation for a connatural knowledge of God.* Conse- 
quently, should this potency be actuated by the Divine Agent, 
the nature of man becomes elevated and ordered to an end 
which consists in a connatural intuitive vision of the Divine 
Essence. For, without such an actuation—which we call 
habitual grace ‘—man’s natural appetite would be directed 
to a last end which consists in successive acts of abstract, non- 
proper and analogous knowledge and love of God. 


2) End: Because of this divine actuation through the educ- 
tion of an entitative habit of the soul (habitual grace), man’s 
true and only end becomes the vision of the Divine Essence. 
Hence there is in the elevated nature of man a “ quasi-natural 
appetite” ° to the Vision. In every living creature the appetite 
to the end is communicated to operative potencies by means of 
infused dispositions or habits. These dispositions incline man 
to place actions that are conducive to the end. 

Man is now ordered by a necessity of his elevated nature to a 
connatural knowledge and fruition of God. Indeed, this vision, 
in a way, is already begun through habitual grace which St. 
Thomas designates as an “ tnchoatio visionis et gloriae.” It is 
true, however, that the actual possession of the last end in an 
act of understanding, by which man sees God, can result only 
after a “triple actuation of a created potency by the Uncreated 
Act.” First there is the actuation of that mysterious capacity 
of man’s nature, the obediential potency, by habitual grace. 
Then, at the term, or rather at the moment when the end is 

* Cf. Summa Theol., I, 92, 2. 

+“ |. a created intellect ...can be elevated by grace to know .. . the 
separated subsisting act of existence” (Summa Theol., I, 12, 4, ad 3m). 

* St. Thomas uses a strong phrase to express the finality of the elevated 


nature of man to the vision of God; he calls it a “desiderium naturale ” 
(Cf. Summa Theol., I, 12, 1, ¢; I-II, 3, 8, ¢). : 


we 
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attained, a new actuation, the light of glory, is received in the 
possible intellect of man.* The intellect of man needs to be 
strengthened and “ comforted ” to enable it to receive an intel- 
ligible species which is the Divine Essence Itself. For the 
Divine Essence cannot be represented by a created, a limited 
species. To see.God as He is the intellect of man must be 
actuated by God Himself.’ These, therefore, are the three actu- 
ations which must precede vision: grace, the light of glory, the 
Divine Essence. Only then can the actuated, divinized intel- 
lect of man break forth into an act of understanding, the “ to 
understand ”’ (intelligere) which unites man to God in a union 
of knowledge which is called the beatific vision. This act of 
understanding and not the reception of the Divine Essence is 
the vision. For to say, as some have said, that the reception of 
the species is the vision, is rank quietism, which is really a 
subtle form of pantheism. 

Necessity of infused habits:* Elevated man is ordered 
through the finality of his elevated nature, by a quasi-natural 
appetite to the vision of God. This “ quasi-natural desire’ of 
the elevated human nature for its last end must manifest itself 
by definite inclinations to due acts, that is to say, to actions 
which will be perfective of the nature in its search for the true 
end. In the order of nature the finality of nature to its due 
natural end is communicated through an inclination of the 
intellect to form the first principles of speculative and practical 
reason, and through an inclination of the will to act in accord 
with the rule of right reason. In like manner, in the order of 
elevation, there result in the faculties infused dispositions to 
due acts, to acts that perfect the nature and enable it to attain 
its true end with ease and delight. These dispositions are the 


“Cf. Summa Theol., I, 12, 5, ¢. et ad 2m, 

™* When a created intellect sees the essence of God, the essence of God 
itself becomes the intelligible form of the intellect” (Summa Theol., I, 
12, 5, 

*Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 62. 
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infused habits which comprise the theological virtues, the in- 
fused moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Functions of infused habits: The function of these habits is 
as follows: In the order of nature, the light of natural reason 
is the natural inclination of the intellect to form the first prin- 
ciples of the speculative as well as of the practical intellect. 
For, from the data proposed by sense experience, the intellect 
naturally formulates the primary precepts of the natural law. 
In like manner in the order of elevation, the light of grace 
consists in an inclination of the intellect resulting from the 
infused dispositions called theological virtues. The intellect 
assents to the truths of faith and presents the precepts of the 
divine law to the appetites. For these appetites are now inclined 
through the infused mora] virtues and infused prudence to act 
in accordance with the law.*® Finally, in order to place acts 
of perfect virtue, the gifts of the Holy Ghost are infused in the 
operative potencies. These gifts are dispositions which enable 
man to be directed not merely by the natural light of natural 
reason, not only by the light of faith, but by the direct prompt- 
ings (tnstinctus divinus) of the Holy Ghost.’® The gifts not 
only make it easier for man to live a virtuous life, but enable 
him to place heroie acts which, in the present existential order, 
may at times be necessary for the attainment of the end. 

Man, therefore, elevated man, because of his elevation must 
freely seek to perfect himself towards the attainment of his last 
end, which is his beatitude. The actuation of his soul by 
habitual grace establishes a finality, that is to say, a necessary 
tendency to the vision of the Divine Essence. This grace, there- 
fore, is like a nature from which flow infused dispositions which 
enable man to act towards his supernatural end. Because of 
the infusion of habitual grace the rectitude of the will to the 
true end is not directed merely to the God of nature (natural 


*Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 110, 3, ec. 
1° Cf, Summa Theol., I-II, 68, I, 2, 3. 
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end), principle and end of all creatures according to their 
natural capacity, but to God the object of supernatural beatitude 
to be attained in an intuitive vision.” 


2. Stn 


Fact of experience: Even from casual observation, it is evi- 
dent that human nature has suffered some sort of reversal. This 
was precisely our difficulty at the close of the course in the 
Philosophy of Morality. There is obviously in man a radical 
disorder, an inclination to place actions which tend to frustrate 
nature. This state is the result of sin. 

Nature of sin: ** Sin is an evil moral act. The formal ele- 
ment of the human act is the direction of the will. In a good 
act, the will is turned towards the true end (rectitude). In an 
evil act, there is aversion from the true end and a turning to a 
limited good not suitable to the rational nature viewed in its 
highest aspect. The formal element of a sin, in the present 
existential order, is, therefore, the turning away from the super- 
natural end. 

The state of the elevated man consists formally in this, that 
the soul is transformed by habitual grace. This formal trans- 
formation results in infused dispositions in the operative 
potencies, in the rectitude of the will and reason to God, the 
supernatural end, and in the subjection of the lower powers to 
reason. Sin, mortal (actual) sin, is a total aversion, that is to 
say, the turning away of the will from the true end and its 
adherence to a mutable good which is unsuitable to the rational 
nature. Sin, because it is opposed to God’s goodness, destroys 
all the supernatural actuations. The evil act causes in the soul 
the corruption of habitual grace and of the infused habits in the 
potencies. Al] this necessarily results from the turning of the 
will from the true end. For the will is the supreme mover in 


11Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 109, 3, ad 1”. 
Cf. Summa Theol., I-Il, 71. 
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man. This aversion of the supreme mover, the will, from the 
good of nature is a profound disorder. As a consequence of this 
radical disorder, not only are the sense appetites no longer 
subject to a despotic control of reason,** not only are they apt 
to rise spontaneously from knowledge of sensible good, but 
there is in them, as a result of the aversion of the will from the 
end, a deordination, that is to say, an inclination in the appetite 
to act beyond the mean of reason, to overwhelm reason by its 
violence and to rule supreme.** 

State of sin: Sin causes in the soul the corruption of habitual 
grace and deprives the will of its rectitude to the true end. It 
instills in man a wound of nature, causes a stain in the soul, 
and establishes a debt of punishment: 1) The wound is observed 
in an inclination of the will to evil; it is manifested by a darken- 
ing of the intellect which results largely from the influence of 
the unruly passions upon the formation of the judgment of 
reason. The concupiscible appetite now has an inordinate 
tendency to the mutable good, and the irascible experiences a 
weakness in resisting those objects which keep us from placing 
the good human act. 2) The stain destroys the light of grace 
obtained mainly through the theological virtues, and diminishes 
the light of reason because of the influence of the passions upon 
the judgment of reason. 3) The debt of puntshment is an 
acquired demerit to a retribution due us in justice. This debt 
cannot be repaired by man alone since it is founded upon an 
aversion of the will from the supernatural end. For a super- 
natural rectitude of the will, which is a necessary disposition to 
union with the end, could never be caused by a created nature, 
and much Jess by a wounded nature.”* 


#In the first man the passions were subject to a despotic control of 
reason. “In the state of innocence, the passions existed only as consequent 
upon the judgment of reason.” (Summa Theol., I, 95, 3, ¢). 

* Let us note these effects of sin in no way affect the intrinsic consti- 
tution of the principles of nature (soul and body) and of the operative 
_ potencies. (Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 85, 1, ¢). 

16 Cf. Summa Theol., I-LI, 87, 5. 
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Original sin: According to the data of revelation, the first 
man was created in the state of justice. Because of his sin, we, 
his posterity, inherit a nature which, although retaining its 
fundamental finality to the vision of the Divine Essence, has 
been deeply wounded. No longer does habitual grace actuate 
the soul, no longer do the infused habits incline the operative 
potencies to act in accordance with the light of faith. On the 
contrary there is found in the will a lack of rectitude to the end, 
an incapacity to turn back of itself to the true end. As a 
consequence of the lack of rectitude, the sense appetites tend to 
act contrary to the rule of reason.** 

Transmission: Now, according to the revealed word, this 
sinful nature with wound, stain, and debt of punishment is 
transmitted to us. We are conceived in sin, not a personal sin 
but a sin of nature. The reason is that a nature is communicated 
through paternal generation, not only with its principles but 
with all its properties. St. Thomas *’ argues that in the state of 
original justice, grace and its consequent properties, the infused 
habits, would have been considered as the quasi-proper accidents 
of the elevated nature. Consequently, these would have been 
communicated with each individual nature through paternal 
generation. In like manner, in the present existential order, we 
should look upon original sin with its accompanying wound, 
stain, and debt as quasi-properties of the fallen nature. Hence, 
the nature which we inherit and which is communicated through 
paternal generation is not in the state of justice but of original 
sin. | 

We may distinguish various states of human nature thus: 
State of integral (pure) nature: In this state there is found 


x0“ . . privatio originalis iustitiae, per quam voluntas subdebatur Deo, 
est formale in peccato originali” (Summa Theol., I-11, 82 3, ¢). 

Cf. Summa Theol., 81, 1, ¢; I, 100, 

** The expression “ status naturae integrae” seems at times to have been 
used by St. Thomas to designate the state which theologians now call the 
state of pure nature. 
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in the nature of man no elevation to an end which is the con- 
natural vision of God. The natural end can be reached through 
the natural strength of man. The passions according to our 
animal nature are spontaneous, but as long as the will continues 
in its natural rectitude to the natural end, there is no inordinate 
inclination of the sense appetites to go against or beyond the 
judgment of right reason. In order that man may freely place 
actions that are naturally good, all that is needed is the con- 
natural motion of the First Mover actuating the will in the 
order of exercise. This state never received its existential 
actuation. 

State of original justice: Actuation of obediential potency of 
the soul by habitual grace is the formal element of this state. 
Consequent upon the actuation by habitual grace, there result 
in the operative potencies supernatural dispositions of infused 
virtues and of gifts. The rectitude of will in this state is 
towards a supernatural beatitude.** Reason enjoys a despotic 
control of passions, that is to say, the passions can never rise 
spontaneously. This was the state of our first parents. 

State of original sin, and of the existential sinner: The sin of 
Adam caused a privation of habitual grace in elevated human 
nature. Consequently the will, lacking supernatural rectitude, 
is turned away from the supernatural end. Moreover, in the 
case of the existential sinner * the will—through actual sin— 
adheres to a particular good which is unsuitable to the rational 
elevated nature. Because of the aversion of the will from the 
true end, there results from original sin a grave disorder in the 
sense appetites. The passions not only rise spontaneously, but 
there is found in the sense appettes a radical inclination to act 
inordinately, that is to say, to act against reaern. Man’s nature 

1°“ Radix originalis iustitae . . . consistit in eubiectione eupernaturali 
rationis (intellect and will) ad Deum, quae est per gratiam gratum 
factientem ” (Summa Theol., I, 100, 1, ad 2; Cf. I, 95, 1). 


*° The sinner in the existential order is an adult in the state of mortal 
sin. 
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has received a deep wound, his soul is stained, for the light of 
grace is destroyed and the light of reason obscured, and there is 
a debt of punishment which nature alone can never remove. All 
men—Our Lady excepted—are conceived in the state of original 
sin. 


3. The Healing of Nature 


There remains one more state to be considered: the state of 
the existential justified man, that is to say, the state of any man 
who although he inherited a fallen nature is actually in the state 
of grace. We intend to indicate the process through which an 
adult who is in the state of sin becomes what theologians term a 
just man. This process is called justification. 

Man in the state of sin cannot of himself turn back to God, 
his supernatural end. The reason is that the nature is deprived 
of grace and of infused habits although retaining its relation to 
the vision of God as to its sole last end; man’s will is averted 
from God, and in his soul we find a wound, a stain, and the debt 
of punishment. This nature is totally incapable of taking a 
positive step towards the supernatural end; it is totally unable 
to place an action which is truly and positively ordered to 
acquiring habitual grace; it needs a divine supernatural motion 
actuating the operative potencies in the order of the super- 
natural end. This mysterious divine motion which directs a 
human act towards the vision of God is called actual grace. 

We distinguish, therefore, between habitual grace and actual 
grace. Habitual grace is an entitative—not an operational— 
habit in the soul which not only heals the soul as regards the 
rectitude of the will to the last end, but also orders the whole 
nature of man to the vision of the divine essence. Actual grace, 
on the other hand, is a supernatural motion from God which by 
actuating the will in the order of the last end, enables man— if 
in grace—to merit life eternal by his will-act. Such a merit is 
attributed to the elevated rational supposit because the radical 
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elevation obtained by habitual grace is a participation in the 
divine nature. 

Existential acts of sinners: Before we analyze the process of 
justification, we may ask: What can the sinner do besides 
sinning‘ Is he of himself and without the help of grace able to 
place moral actions that are true and good and in accordance 
with the law ¢ 

In order to solve this problem, we should examine, first of all, 
which good moral actions man in the state of integral (pure) 
nature could have placed. In the state of integrity of nature 
(pure nature) and merely through actuation of the faculties 
by a connatural motion from the First Mover, man could not 
have placed any act ordered to the supernatural end, but he 
could with this connatural motion: 


1) will and do all the good of nature, 
2) love God always above all things by a natural love,” 
3) observe the natural law in its entirety. 


Man could have done this because all these actions are propor- 
tioned to his nature as ordered to the natural end. Now in the 
present order of fallen nature, without the help of grace healing 
his fallen nature, not only is man unable to place any act which 
tends to the true end, his supernatural happiness, but he cannot 


1) will and do all the good of nature, 
2) love God by a natural love above all things at all times, 
3) observe the natural law in its entirety. 


The reason for this incapacity of nature is the wound, that is 


* According to St. Thomas the difference between the natural love and 
the love of charity is this: “Charity loves God above all things more 
perfectly than nature. Nature loves God above all things insofar as God 
is the principle and end of the natural good; charity, however, (loves God 
above all things) according as He is the object of beatitude, and insofar as 
man has a certain spiritual companionship (societatem) with God.” 
(Summa Theol., I-II, 109, 3, ad 1). 
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to say, the evil inclinations of the faculties which result from 
the lack of rectitude of the will as already explained. 

The sinner, however, since the wound of nature in no way 
_ destroys or even diminishes the intrinsic perfection of man’s 
essential principles and that of the operative potencies, is able 
to place some good actions, although these actions are not 
directed to the supernatural end. For example, he can love his 
parents by a natural love and this action is the fulfilling of a 
precept of the natural law. 

Moreover, although the sinful nature is deprived of the light 
of grace, nevertheless, the light of reason, which fundamentally 
is the natural inclination of the intellect to form the first prin- 
ciples, is intact in spite of the wound. For this wound prin- 
cipally affects the appetites which are the immediate efficient 
principles of sin. The intellect, on the other hand, is affected in 
the judgment of reason only through antecedent passions which 
affect the phantasm in the imagination. This manifests the in- 
sistence of St. Thomas on the natural goodness and truth of 
nature even when wounded and in sin. 

Justification: ** Justification of the sinner is a certain move- 
ment (transmutatto) of the soul by which the soul of the sinner 
goes from the state of sin to the state of justice. St. Thomas 
points out that the process of justification is a becoming which 
takes place in an instant. 

Three elements or factors are necessary: infusion of grace, a 
twofold act of the will, and intrinsic remission of sin. 


1) Justification is not intelligible without the infusion of 
habitual grace in us. The reason is that habitual grace is the 
formal element which establishes nature in the order of the 
supernatural end. It enables the rational supposit to merit life 
eternal by its action. 


2) The twofold act of the will is on the one hand the turning 


*2Cf. Summa Theol., I-11, 113. 
3 
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to God by an act of faith and of love or charity, and on the other- 
the turning away from sin by an act of sorrow and detestation. 
Now in order to place this act of free choice which is directed to 
the supernatural end, there is need of the divine motion of 
actual grace. This divine element in the will-act is the reason 
why the act of man is truly meritorious. 


a) These two factors, infusion of habitual grace and the 
act of free-choice, must take place simultaneously, for, if the act 
of the will were first, man being as yet deprived of habitual 
grace, could not be the subject of true merit to life eternal.** 
On the other hand, if habitual grace were received before the 
act of free-choice, man would be justified without the proper 
disposition. 

b) It follows that the generation of the-accidental form 
(habitual grace), which is educed by God from the obediential 
potency, and the actual choosing by the will take place instan- 
taneously.” 


3) Remission of sin: The intrinsic remission of sin (not an 
extrinsic non-imputability) results necessarily from the infusion 
of grace.** Because of the infusion of grace the will turns back 
to God and the effects of sin are removed: the wound (at least 
as regards reason and will) is healed, the stain of sin is removed 
and gives way to the light of grace, and the debt of punishment 
is remitted. 

Merit: In the process of justification, man is said to merit 
truly (de condigno) life eternal. How is this possible since 
merit which is a right to a reward acquired by action is the 
object of justice, and since justice moreover must be founded 


** Many imperfect actions (imperfect faith, imperfect love) often precede 
the infusion of habitual grace. These may be considered a remote prepara- 
tion for justification. (Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 112, 2, ad 1 et ad 2). 

* Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 113, 7. 

*°“ Non potest intelligi remissio culpae, si non adesset infusio gratiae ” 
(Summa Theol., I-II, 113, 2, ¢). 
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upon a certain equality? In solving this problem, St. Thomas 
points out that habitual grace establishes man’s nature on a 
proportional equality of justice with God, for habitual grace 
makes man the adopted son of God. Hence a supernatural 
reward is attributable to an adopted son of God. Moreover, the 
meritorious element in the will-act itself is the divine motion, 
that is, actual grace which, because it proceeds from the Holy 
Ghost, directs man’s action to an act of love (charity) which 
is ordered to life eternal. 

We infer from this that true merit, merit in justice, results 
from the divine element of the action, that is to say, from the 
divine motion of grace. Consequently, true merit cannot extend 
beyond the motion of grace. “ Illud cadit sub merito condignt 
ad quod motto gratiae se extendit.” * 

Accordingly 1) The just man truly merits life eternal; for 
life eternal is the term of the divine motion of actual grace. 2) 
The just man can truly merit by his action an increase in habit- 
ual grace and in charity. For “ the motion of any mover does not 
extend only to the last term, but also to the entire course 
(progressum) within the motion. Now the term of the motion 
of grace is life eternal, while the progress throughout this 
motion consists in an increase in charity or in grace.” ™ $3) 
The just man cannot by his action truly (condignly) merit for 
another his first actual grace, and this for the same reason. 4) 
The just man cannot truly merit the grace of perseverance. The 
reason is that the principle of each new and distinct divine 
motion does not fall within the preceding motion of actual 
grace.** In other words, according to St. Thomas, no subse- 
quent actual grace can be merited condignly. That is why, he 
explains, even when in the state of grace we must pray for 
divine help; that is why we must say constantly: “ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

* Summa Theol., I-II, 114, 8, ¢. 


Ibid. 
** Ibid., article 9. 
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Tue Diving Law 


Necessity: According to St. Thomas, law which is worthy of 
the name, law which truly binds, must be founded upon the 
finality of a nature to its last end. In any individual subject 
to its rule, a true precept of law results from the necessary in- 
clination of the nature to its due end and acts. Law, therefore, 
in its most fundamental sense is the nature itself as ordered to 
its end. For “ since a precept is binding, it is about something 
which must be done, and that a thing must be done arises from 
the necessity of some end.” The natural appetite to the end 
which is the foundation of obligation is established by the 
Creator. “ God imprints upon the whole of nature principles 
for their due end.” *° Moreover, this necessary impulse to the 
end—we noted—communicates itself to the operative potencies, 
so that nature is naturally inclined to place the “ due acts ” 
which enable it to attain the “due end.” 

The finality of the integral human nature (pure nature) to 
its natural end is the natural law. In like manner, the finality 
of the elevated nature to the supernatural end is the divine law. 
This finality must manifest itself by an inclination to the proper 
acts conducive to the attainment of the end. It is obvious, then, 
that in the order of grace there is a divine law which not only 
includes the law of human nature but which must be wider in its 
extension, “. . . for just as grace presupposes nature, so it is 
necessary that the divine law presuppose the natural law.” ™ 


1. Nature of Divine Law 


From tlie above argumentation it follows that the divine law 
is not primarily and principally a written law. This law 
radically is habitual grace, the grace of the Holy Ghost which 

* Summa Theol.; I-II, 99, 1. 


*° Summa Theol., I-II, 93, 6. 
*! Summa Theol., I-II, 99, 2 ad 1. 
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is poured into our souls and inclines the elevated nature to the 
vision of God.** The divine law, therefore, consists funda- 
mentally in an inclination of the elevated nature to the fruition 
of God. Just as in the order of nature God imprints in every 
creature a natural inclination to a natural end, so in the order of 
grace the Holy Ghost instills in the hearts of men the mysterious 
gift which causes man’s nature to tend towards the vision of 
the divine essence. 

St. Thomas adds that only secondarily can we speak of the 
written law, a law which we find in the documents of faith, that 
is to say, in the Old and New Testaments. This written law 
instructs us regarding the actions necessary to obtain habitual 
grace and to retain it. St. Thomas points out that such a written 
document, without the infusion of habitual grace, would be the 
death of the soul; for without grace the written law could 
never be observed. “ The letter killeth, the Spirit vivifies.” 

The most difficult, the most important problem as regards the 
divine law is thus stated: How do the moral precepts of the 
divine law differ from the moral precepts of the natural law ¢ 


2. Moral Precepts 


In the moral law, natural as well as divine, there are three 
distinct classes of moral precepts: 1) The primary precepts are 
discovered in the radical inclinations of nature to due acts. 2) 
The secondary precepts are universal immediate inferences from 
the primary precepts. 3) Further application of these secondary 
precepts can be proposed by the proper legislative power accord- 
ing to varying conditions of place and time. 

Primary precepts: The primary precepts of the natural law 
are self-evident to all who have the use of reason. These are 
three, but—according to St. Thomas—-the third precept which 
prescribes a love of justice for God and neighbor includes the 


**“ Principaliter lex nova est ipsa gratia Spiritus Sancti” (Summa 
Theol., I-II, 106, 1, c; 2, ¢; 3, e). 


, 
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first two. In like manner in the present existential order of 
elevated nature, because of the inclination of the elevated 
nature through habitual to a supernatural end, the 
faculties are inclined the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, to assent to a knowledge of God obtained 
through revelation, and to love and neighbor by a love of 
charity. Hence, the primary precepts of the divine law differ 
from those of the natural law in the nature of the knowledge 
and love.” 

_ Secondary precepts: Do the secondary precepts of the divine 
law contained in the decalogue add any new precept to the 
moral law of nature? Two points are to be considered: the 
substance of the act and the mode of virtue. 

Substance: As to the substance of the moral act, the divine 
law adds nothing to the precepts of the natural law. The reason 
is that no moral precept can be proposed which in some way 
(aliqualiter) is not derived from the nature of man. All moral 
precepts are dictates of reason. Hence, the decalogue adds 
nothing as to the substance of the act prescribed by the natural 
law.** 

Mode of charity: A more difficult point is concerned with the 
direction of the will-act. Does the decalogue prescribe that every 
virtuous act be done with the motive of supernatural love? St. 
Thomas states that as regards every action commanded by the 
decalogue the mode of charity does not fall under the law. He 
argues that “that falls under the law for which punishment 
may be imposed.” Now no one is deserving of punishment for 
placing a good morai act, such for instance as honoring one’s 
father even though his motive be purely a natural love of justice 
and not a love of charity.” 


** According to St. Thomas the primary precepts of the divine law need 
no promulgation beyond the light of infused faith. (Summa Theol., I-II, 
100, 4, ad 1). 

** Summa Theol., I-II, 103, 3, ad 1. 

** Summa Theol., I-II, 100, 9, c. 
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And yet it is certainly true that we must love God and 
neighbor with a love of charity. Indeed, this love of charity is 
the first precept of the divine law. This, however, does not 
mean that we are deserving of punishment for placing good 
moral actions which lack the mode of charity. It means that, if 
one does not fulfill sometime the precept of charity, he is 
deserving of punishment, not for placing good natural actions 
but for failing in the observance of the precept of charity.** 
The reason is that the precept of charity is an affirmative, not 
a negative precept. Now an affirmative law obliges always but 
not at all times (semper sed non pro semper).*" 


3. External Actions 


Besides the precepts of the moral law, the documents of faith 
propose certain external actions which are necessary either for 
obtaining the grace of the Holy Ghost or conserving and in- 
creasing the same. These are: 

a) The sacraments by means of which we are brought forth 
into the life of grace and rightly taught to use the grace received. 

b) Certain external actions which at times may become 
necessary for the preservation of grace in us, such as for example 
a public confession of faith. 


4. Internal Acts 


In the expression of the divine law as proposed in the Sermon 
on the Mount, we find a constant and emphatic insistence upon 
the perfection of the internal act. 


a) As regards self, two actions are singled out as of supreme 
importance. The intention most of all should look to the true 
end. Secondly, choice of the proper means is insisted upon. 


b) As regards the neighbor, a universal love of charity is 


** Summa Theol., I-II, 100, 10, ¢. in fine. 
** Summa Theol., I-II, 100, 10, ad 2. 
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proposed. There is a special command to love our enemies with 
a Jove of charity, and to help them when necessary. This com- 
mand is a precept of the divine law which can be inferred from 
the primary precepts and must be fulfilled if we are to be saved. 
What is not a matter of precept but of counsel is that we help 
our enemies even when there is no real necessity. 


5. Counsels 


A counsel is not an obligation. Why then does the divine law 
propose three distinct counsels? The divine law, because it is the 
law of freedom through love, directs man to the highest, the 
most perfect life. Now the perfect life is made easier by the 
observance of these counsels and, consequently, through them 
the attainment of the true end becomes more expeditious. The 
reason is that wounded man, even when healed by grace as to 
the rectitude of the will, retains through the remaining deordi- 
nation of the sense appetite an inordinate inclination to riches, 
pleasures and self-will. These inordinate appetites are more 
easily controlled by means of the counsels. It is the opinion of 
St. Thomas that all men are called to practice at times and in 
some small measure the observance of these counsels. This call, 
however, does not imply a moral obligation; it merely proposes 
a more perfect means for the attainment of the last end. This 
limited observance of the counsels we may fulfill by alms-giving, 
by self-denial, and by doing good to our enemies when there 
is no necessity to do so. 


Conclusion 
By way of summary to this introduction to the problem of the 
existential moral act, we may state: 


1) Man, existential man, possesses a nature which is ordered 
to a connatural vision of the divine essence through an original 
actuation (habitual grace) of the obediential potency. 


2) His nature, because of original sin, is communicated to 


at 
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him through paternal generation as a nature deprived of ha- 
bitual grace, and with a will lacking rectitude to the true end. 
Consequently, his nature is deeply wounded ; there is in his soul 
the stain of sin and a debt of punishment. 


3) In this state, man cannot of himself turn back to an end 
which transcends the capacity of nature, and more so of 
wounded nature. He needs a grace healing and elevating his 
soul and a divine motion actuating his operative potencies to 
place actions ordered to the true end. 


4) Without grace the sinner cannot fulfill even the law of 
nature in its entirety; he cannot always love God by a natural 
love above all things. Hence, he cannot truly (positively) dis- 
pose himself for this healing grace without the divine motion of 
actual grace. Yet, when actuated by a connatural motion of the 
First Mover, the sinner is able to place some moral acts and 
thus can prepare himself negatively for justification. For God 
does not refuse His grace to those who endeavor to live the good 
life. 

5) Justification, which results from a joint infusion of 
grace, habitual and actual, together with an act of free-choice 
by which the will turns back to the true end, not only causes an 
intrinsic remission of sin but enables the subject through the 
same will-act to merit life eternal. Man, justified man, is now 
able to fulfill the law of his elevated nature. 


6) Law is the finality of nature to its last end. The law of 
the existential man—we call it the divine law—will be more 
extensive and more perfect than the natural law, for it is the 
finality of an elevated nature to a supernatural happiness. This 
law primarily is not a written law; its principal element is 
habitual grace which elevates nature and inclines it to. the end. 
Indeed, this grace is in way an “ inchoatio visionis et gloriae.” 
The law consists secondarily in the written documents of faith 
which propose the directives to obtain grace, to retain and 
‘develop it, and thus to attain life eternal. 
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How does this divine law differ from the natural law? The 
natural law is a moral law. Now as to the substance of the 
precepts, the divine law adds nothing, since all moral precepts 
must be founded on the rational nature of man. As to the mode 
of virtue, however, the divine law commands us to love God 
and neighbor, and to love even our enemies, not merely by a 
love of justice, as does the natural law, but by a love of charity. 
Moreover, the divine law insists upon the perfection of the 
internal act of intention of end and choice of means. It pre- 
scribes certain externa] actions conducive to obtaining, retain- 
ing, and developing the life of grace. Lastly, in its search for 
the perfect life, the law of grace proposes—this time not under 
moral obligation but as a more expeditious means to the attain- 
ment of the end—certain counsels. 

Finally, the divine law, which is the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
establishes man in the highest possible state in this world; for 
this law justifies. Hence, although the law, as expressed by the 
written documents of faith, would prove to be an intolerable 
burden to unaided nature, and, indeed, cannot be observed by a 
nature which is deprived of grace, yet through the infusion of 
the principal element of this law, that is to say, through the 
infusion of habitual grace, which is instilled into our hearts, 
there results in the elevated nature an inclination to the true 
end and to due acts. This radical inclination of justified nature 
communicates itself to the operative potencies through the 
infused virtues, theological and moral, and through the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. There results an inclination towards, and a 
delight in fulfilling the precepts of.a law which is no longer an 
intolerable burden, but (in the words of Christ) becomes sweet 
and light, and easy of observance. The divine law, since it is 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, is the law of freedom because it is 
the law of love, “ Lex fidei quae operatur per dilectionem.” 
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We are now in a position to examine and to solve the problem 
of the existential moral act, for we understand the nature of 
existential man, his true end, his capacities—with and without 
grace—and the law which must govern his actions. I suggest 
that the course of “ special ethics ” which follows this introduc- 
tion be based along general lines upon the II-II of the Summa 
Theologica. 


The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


by 


Burke an d Scholasticism 
by Sister Patricia Jose Crowley, S.C. 


N AN ARTICLE entitled “ Burke and Metaphysics,” which 
appeared in the January 1944 number of Tue New 
Scno.asticism, the author, Victor M. Hamm, begins by 
quoting the following sentence from Robert Hutchins: “ He 
[Burke] is not a seeker after truth; he is not a philosopher.” * 
In answer to that assertion Mr. Hamm continues: 


Was Burke no philosopher? Then certainly his influence has remedied 
the deficiency, for Burke made philosophers of others, and he still looks 
like a philosopher to historians of thought. I think we must rather ask 
the question: What kind of a philosopher was he? ? 


Mr. Hamm answers this last question by stating that he be- 
lieved that the nature of Burke’s philosophy was associationism. 

Now the association theory received its widest interpretation 
at the hands of the associationists, Hartley, Priestly, John 
Stuart Mill and others. These adherents of associationism 
believed that it was a principle capable of explaining fully all 
mental phenomena. 

Association of ideas is a fact of everyday experience which 
furnishes an important basis for the science of psychology. The 
traditional laws of association based on Aristotle are; 1) simi- 
larity; 2) contrast; 3) contiguity in time or space.* The laws 
of association fail, however, to give an adequate and ultimate 
explanation of all facts observed. 

Associationism was erected into a philosophical principle by 
English thinkers who attempted to find in it the complete 

*V. Hamm, “ Burke and Metaphysics,” THe New Scno.asticism, XVIII 
(1944), 3. 

* Ibid. 

* Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), II, 4. 
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explanation of mental life. It is recognized today that associa- 
tionism is only a partial and inadequate explanation of our 
mental activities. The mind exerts an activity which is by its 
own nature and in many cases largely independent of any 
associations. According to the Catholic Encyclopedia, associ- 
ation of ideas can never explain “ necessary judgments, con- 
clusions drawn from premises, moral ideas, and laws; these 
have their causes deeper in the nature of things.” * 

Since in all of Burke’s writings we find countless references 
to God, the awful Author of our being; to the eternal im- 
mutable law of God; to society which is within the province of 
moral jurisdiction ; and to the fact that the principles governing 
the relationship between men are those of the moral law; I 
think that we should look for the nature of Burke’s philosophy 
elsewhere than in theory of associationism. 

Any author who could say as Burke did in one of his earlier 
works,—‘ The more accurately we search into the human mind, 
the stronger traces we everywhere find of His wisdom who made 
it,” "—has his philosophy based on sounder principles than that 
of associationism. 

After detecting what he considered traces of associationism 
in some of the writings of Edmund Burke, Victor Hamm 
admits that this great English author of the eighteenth century 
was a political philosopher but asks the question: 


On what does Burke found his political wisdom—the wisdom of the 
speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, the Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France, the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs? 

Father Moorhouse F. X. Millar has written a series of articles on 
Burke, in one of which he goes so far as to call Burke ‘ the last of the 
Great Scholastics.’ His thesis is that Burke’s political philosophy stems 
from Suarez and Bellarmine. This is an arresting hypothesis, but I do 
not think that it can be substantiated. Nowhere does Burke show any 


* Idid., II, 6. 
*E. Burke, Orations and Hesays, “On the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
Section XIX, p. 238 (New York, 1900), Sect. XIX, 238. 
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familiarity with the Schoolmen. Indeed, the antipathy towards formal 
logie which he acquired in his college years, coupled with the general 
eighteenth century aversion to metaphysics, would have kept him from 
studying the bristling tomes of the Schoolmen, early and late, even if 
he had ferreted them out. For in his time, as Pope wrote, 


Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane. 


‘I have hunted through Burke’s writings from beginning to end without 
starting any scholastic bird in the bushes—without so much as finding 
a feather.® 


It is on this point I shall try to refute Victor Hamm and 
show in Burke’s own words that his political philosophy is in 
agreement with that of the scholastics and that Burke’s theories 
were solidly rooted in a sound philosophical comprehension of 
the nature of man, of politics, and of the nation as a whole. 

Burke, his father, and two brothers were Protestants, but his 
mother, his sister, and his three maternal uncles were Roman 
Catholics. Early in life he learned a love of toleration which in 
later life proved invaluable to him. The five years of his boyhood 
that he spent with his mother’s people, who were Catholics, left 
its influence on him. He especially loved his uncle Garret of 
whom he said, “.. . for of all the men I have seen in any 
situation I really think he is the person I should wish myself, 
or anyone I dearly loved, the most to resemble.” ’ 

Burke believed that religion was the basis of society; that 
civil society rested on spiritual foundations and was nothing 
less than a product of Divine Will. He believed that recognition 
of this fact was necessary both for the corporate life of the state 
and the lives of each of its members, further, that the per- 
manence of the political order was dependent on the stability of 
its religious foundations. Passage after passage depict this ele- 
ment in his philosophy, that “ Religion is the grand prejudice 
and that which holds all other prejudices together.” 


*V. Hamm, art. cit., p. 9. 
*R. Murry, Edmund Burke (Oxford, 1931), p. 7. 
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One of the most important passages in Burke’s writings is the 
following in which he very succinctly links up political doctrine 
to religious faith. He points out that it is the situation of the 
individual rather than his choice that is the arbiter of his duties. 
In it he also shows the real relation between the natural and 
civil law. 


... I eannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration of 
all men who think civil society to be within the province of moral 
jurisdiction that, if we owe to it any duty, it is not subject to our will. 
Duties are not voluntary. Duty and will are even contradictory terms. 
Now, though civil society might be at first a voluntary. act (which 
in many cases it undoubtedly was), its continuance is under a per- 
manent standing covenant, coexisting with the society; and it attaches 
upon every individual of that society, without any formal act of his 
own. This is warranted by the general practice, arising out of the 
general sense of mankind. Men without their choice derive benefits 
from that association; without their choice they are subject to duties 
in consequence of these benefits; and without their choice they enter 
into a virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual. Look through 
the whole of life and the whole system of duties. Much the strongest 
moral obligations are such as were never the results of our option. I 
allow that if no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, and potent to 
enforce, the moral law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or 
even actual, against the will of prevalent power. On that hypothesis, let 
any set of men be strong enough to set their duties at defiance, and they 
cease to be duties any longer. .. . 


Taking it for granted that I do not write to the disciples of the 
Parisian philosophy, I may assume that the awful Author of our being 
is the Author of our place in the order of existence; and that, having 
disposed and marshaled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, 
but according to His, He has in and by that disposition virtually 
subjected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us. We 
have obligations to mankind at large which are not in consequence of 
any special voluntary pact. They arise from the relation of man to man, 
and the relation of man to God, which relations are not matters of 
choice. On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which we enter into 
with any particular person or number of persons amongst mankind 
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depends upon those prior obligations. In some cases the subordinate 
relations are voluntary, in others they are necessary; but the duties are 
ull compulsive.® 


Burke laid the foundation of government in human nature. 
In this he seems to be in accord with St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
said: 


The law of nations is indeed, in some way, natural to man, in so far 
as he is a reasonable being, because it is derived from its premises. 
Wherefore men easily agreed thereto.® 


And in the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, Burke 
expresses his ideas on the basis of civil law and government as 
follows: 


The foundation of government is there laid, not in imaginary rights 
of man (which at best is a confusion of judicial with civil principles), 
but in political convenience, and in human nature,—either as that 
nature is universal, or as it is modified by local habits, and social 
aptitudes. The foundation of government ... is laid in a provision 
for our wants and in a conformity to our duties: it is to purvey for the 
one, it is to enforce the other. These doctrines do of themselves 
gravitate to a middle point, or to some point near a middle. They 
suppose, indeed, a certain portion of liberty to be essential to all good 
government; but they infer that this liberty is to be blended into the 
government, to harmonize with its forms and its rules, and to be made 
subordinate to its end. Those who are not with that book [The Re- 
flections on the French Revolution] are with its opposite; for there 
is no medium besides the medium itself. That medium is not such 
because it is found there, but it is found there because it is conformable 
to truth and Nature.’°® 


Burke strongly held that an appreciation of a religious con- 
sciousness was absolutely necessary for the continuity of 


* Burke’s Politics, eds. R. Hoffman and P. Levack (New York, 1949), pp. 
393-394. 

* Summa Theol., I-11, 95, 4. 

** The Works of the Right Honorable Bdmund Burke (Boston, 1899), IV, 
206-207. 
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national life. One of his main tenets was that power to be 
legitimate must be according to the eternal, immutable law. 
Moreover, this power should be conferred only on those who have 
a predominant proportion of virtue and wisdom. 

In the Reflections on the French Revolution he says: 


When the people have emptied themselves of all the lust of selfish 
will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they ever should; 
when they are conscious that they exercise, and exercise perhaps in a 
higher link of the order of delegation, the power which to be legitimate 
must be according to that eternal, immutable law in which will and 
reason are the same, they will be more careful how they place power in 
base and incapable hands. In their nomination to office, they will not 
appoint to the exercise of authority as to a pitiful job, but as to a 
holy function; not according to their sordid, selfish interest, nor to 
their wanton caprice, nor to their arbitrary will; but they will confer 
that power (which any man may well tremble to give or to receive) on 
those only in whom they may discern that predominant proportion of 
active virtue and wisdom, taken together and fitted to the charge, such 
as in the great and inevitable mixed mass of human imperfections and 
infirmities is to be found."* 


Again Burke held that the principles which govern the 
relationship between men are those of the moral law. This 
thought runs like a golden thread through Burke’s works. Men 
look not to men but to God for reward if they observe the 
moral law—for punishment if they do not. In the following 
quotation from the Reflections he applies this principle to 
rulers : 


. all who administer in the government of men, in which they stand 
in the person of God Himself, should have high and worthy notions of 
their function and destination; that their hope should be full of im- 
mortality; that they should not look te the paltry pelf of the momert, 
nor to the temporary and transient praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, 
permanent existence, in the permanent part of their nature, and to a 
permanent fame and glory, in the —— they leave as a rich in- 
heritance to the world. 


Burke's Politics, op. cit., p. 316. 
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Such sublime principles ought to be infused into persons of exalted 
situations, and religious establishments provided that they continually 
revive and enforce them. Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, every 
sort of politic institution, aiding the rational and natural ties that 
connect the human understanding and affections to the divine, are not 
more than necessary in order to build up that wonderful structure 
Man—whose prerogative it is to be in a great degree a creature of his 
own making, and who, when made as he ought to be made, is destined to 
hold no trivial place in the creation. But whenever man is put over 
men, as the better nature ought ever to preside, in that case more 
particularly he should as nearly as possible be approximated to his 
perfection. 

... All persons possessing any portion of power ought to be strongly 
and awfully impressed with an idea that they act in trust, and that they 
are to account for their conduct in that trust to the one great Master, 
Author, and Founder of society.'? 


We find this same idea of power derived from God stated by 
Suarez. In the preface of De Legibus in giving his motive for 
writing the work, Suarez states: 


All legislative power is derived from God and the authority of all. 
laws must ultimately be referred to Him. For, if a law be divine, it 
flows from Him as its proximate source, but if human, it is sanctioned 
by man assuredly, but as the minister and vicar of God according to 
the testimony of the Apostle.’® 


Again, in both the Old and the New Testament we find state- 
ments showing that God is the source of all power. In the Book 
of Wisdom we read: 


. .. Give ear you that rule the people, and that please yourselves in 
multitudes of nations. For power is given you by the Lord and strength 
by the Most High, who wi!l examine your works and search out your 
thoughts.** 


48 Ibid., p. 314. 

** Francisco Suarez, De Legibus [{trans. in Francisco Suarez—Addresses 
in Commemoration of His Contribution to International Law and Politics 
(Washington, 1933), p. 35]. 

** Book of Wisdom, VI, 3-4. 
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In the Epistle of Saint Paul the Apostle to the Romans we 
discover the great Apostle of the Gentiles expressing the same 
truth. 

Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no power 
but from God: and those that are, are ordained of God. 


Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.** 


All human beings are possessed of certain rights—those 
which belong to him as a human being are called natural rights 
—those which belong to him as an inhabitant of a certain state 
or country are called civil rights. Natural rights are derived 
from man’s rational nature; they are the moral means by which 
man attains the end for which he was created, and which he 
needs in order to obtain a reasonable existence here below. Civil 
rights are bestowed by the state for the general welfare as well 
as that of the individual. | 

With regard to the subject of rights, we find Burke in the 
Reflections saying: 

. .. If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the ad- 
vantages for which it is made become his right. It is an institution of 
beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men 
have a right to live by that rule; they have a right to justice, as 
between their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic function or 
in ordinary occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their in- 
dustry, and to the means of making their industry fruitful. They have 
a right to the acquisitions of their parents, to the nourishment and 
improvement of their offspring, to instruction in life and to consolation 
in death. Whatever each man can separately do, without trespassing 
upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and he has a right to a 
fair portion of all which society, with all its combinations of skill and 


force, can do in his favor. In this partnership all men have equal rights, 
but not to equal things.** 


While St. Thomas expresses his ideas on the subject of the 


** Epistle of St. Paul to the Romana, XIII, 1-2. 
** Burke’s Politics, p. 303. 
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rights of man as follows: “ Men are not superior to each other 
according to the order of nature.” *’ Again the Angelic Doctor 
states: “‘ Nature made all men equal in liberty.” * 

St. Thomas taught that men have equal rights in the abstract 
but not in the concrete. In the abstract all men are rational 
beings ordered to the same end—the beatific vision. He taught 
that in the concrete, however, men differ mentally, physically, 
and spiritually inasmuch as they differ from one another accord- 
ing to their inheritance, environment, and their own correspond- 
ence to the grace of God. 

St. Thomas considered law as a guide and remedy toward 
civil betterment. According to his teaching, primarily law is not 
punitive but it is secondarily so. In the Summa he states: 


Because we find certain violent individuals prone to vice, who cannot 
easily be moved it was necessary that by force or fear they be withheld 
from evil, in order that desisting from wrong-doing, they might grant 
a quiet life to others, and that they themselves in such wise should at 
length be induced to do freely what they have previously effected 
through fear and so become virtuous.’® 


Edmund Burke holds to the same principle of an outside 
force curbing man’s tendency to evil when he says: 


... Among these wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, 
of a sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not only 
that the passions of individuals should be subjected, but that even in 
the mass and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of 
men should frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be done by a power 
out of themselves,?° and not, in the exercise of its function, subject to 
that will and to those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. 
In this sense the restre:nts on men, as well as their liberties, are to be 
reckoned among their rights.” 


** In II Sent., d. 6, q. 1, a. 4. 
** In Il Sent., d, 44, q. 1, a. 3. 
* Summa Theol., I-11, 95, 1. 
*° Burke is referring to the moral power founded in natural law and 
derived from God. 
™ Burke’s Politics, p. 304. 
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Another link between Burke and St. Thomas can be inferred 
from the following quotations: 


A judge is an interpreter of justice; wherefore as the Philosopher 
says (Ethic. V. 4) that men have recourse to a judge as to one who is 
the personification of justice. Now—justice is not between a man and 
himself but between one man and another. Hence a judge must needs 
judge between two parties, which is the case when one is the prosecutor, 
and the other the defendant.?? 


In order to obtain justice—according to Edmund Burke— 
man must give up one of his rights—that of defending himself. 
In the Reflections he says: 


If civil society be the offspring of convention, that convention must 
be its law. That convention must limit and modify all the descriptions 
of constitution which are formed under it. Every sort of legislative, 
judicial, or executory power are its creatures. They can have no being 
in any other state of things; and how can any man claim, under the 
conventions of civil society, rights which do not so much as suppose 
its existence—rights which are absolutely repugnant to it? One of the 
first motives to civil society, and which becomes one of its fundamental 
rules, is that no man should be judge in his own cause. By this each 
person has at once divested himself of the first fundamental right of 
uncovenanted man; that is, to judge for himself, and to assert his own 
cause. He abdicates all right to be his own governor. He inclusively, in 
a great measure, abandons the right of self-defense, the first law of 
nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and of a civil state 
together. That he may obtain justice, he gives up his right of deter- 
mining what it is in points the most essential to him. That he may 
secure some liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of it.** 

Still another link that binds the thought of Burke with the 
Angelic Doctor is shown in their ideas on the interest rulers 
should have iu the wants of individuals. The latter states: 

He (the ruler) must provide for each one what is necessary for 
his particular condition and state in life; otherwise, the kingdom or 
state could never endure.** 


* Summa Theol., I1-II, 67, 3. 
** Burke’s Politics, op. cit., p. 303. 
%* On the Governance of Rulers, I. 
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In perfect accord with St. Thomas on this subject we find in 
the Reflections the following: 


. . » Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants. Men have a right that these wants should be provided 
for by this wisdom.** 


Right here in these few passages in the Reflections on the 
French Revolution we can discover that Edmund Burke was in 
total agreement with scholastic philosophy regarding the equal 
rights of man; the necessity of a judge; that among the rights | 
of men should be included a restraint on their liberty both for 
their own good and the good of others; and that governments 
should arrange for the provision of human wants. 

In his Reflection on the French Revolution Burke dealt with 
the whole history and philosophy of the French Revolution as 
he saw it. To him this revolution was not just a change in the 
institutions and conventions of one country but it was a revo- 
lution of fundamental doctrines and opinions capable of spread- 
ing to other countries. The leaders of the revolution were men 
holding a philosophy that was not only unconstitutional but 
also anti-religious. Their destruction of ancient customs and 
practices—particularly their ruthless demolition of sacred and 
venerable institutions such as the monasteries—filled him with 
horror and sadness. To Burke the French Revolution in its 
aims, its leaders, and its influences had enveloped France in 
infidelity and atheism. 

The sweeping demolition of all ancient institutions—re 
ligious, political, and economic—filled Burke with alarm and 
dark forebodings for the future of France and even for the 
rest of the world. He expresses his dread concerning the future 
when he says: | 

But power of some kind or other, will survive the shock in which 
manners and opinions perish; and it will find other and worse means 


* Burke's Politics, op. cit., p. 304. 
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for its support. ... When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of 
fealty, which, by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects 
from the precautions of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of men, 
plots and assassinations will be anticipated by preventive murder and 
preventive confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims 
which form the political code of all power not standing on its own 
honor and the honor of those who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants 
from policy when subjects are rebels from principle.** 


Further on in the same book Burke states: 


... France has always more or less influenced manners in England; 
and when your fountain is choked up and polluted, the stream will not 
run long or not run clear with us, or perhaps with any nation... .*" 


In his conservative opposition to any radical change Burke 
was not against all reform, but he believed that reform should be 
brought about gradually, keeping what was good in the past and 
remodeling only that which was defective and then only if the 
change was for the common good. In this attitude toward 
change both Edmund Burke and St. Thomas seem to agree. For 
with regard to change in human law, St. Thomas says: 


Human law is rightly changed insofar as such change is conducive 
to the common weal. But, to a certain extent, the mere change of law 
is prejudicial to the common good; because custom avails much for the 
observance of laws, seeing that what is done contrary to general 
custom, even in slight matters, is looked upon as grave. Consequently 
when a law is changed, the binding power of the law is diminished, in 
so far as custom is abolished. Wherefore human law should never be 
changed, unless in some way or other, the common weal be compensated 
according to the extent of the harm done in this respect. Such com- 
pensation may arise either from any great and very evident benefit 
conferred by the new enactment; or from the extreme urgency of the 
ease, due to the fact that either the existing law is clearly unjust or its 
observance extremely harmful. Wherefore the Jurist says (Pandect. 
Justin. I) that in establishing new laws, there should be evidence of the 


** Burke’s Politics, p. 308. 
** Burke’s Politics, op. cit., p. 310. 
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benefit to be derived, before departing from a law which has long been 
considered just.?* 


While Burke expresses his idea of change as follows: 


You will observe that, from Magna Charta to the Declaration of 
Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitution to claim and 
assert our liberties as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate 
specially belonging to the people of this kingdom, without any reference 
whatever to any other more general or prior right. By this means our 
constitution preserves a unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritable crown, an inheritable peerage, and a House of 
Commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties 
from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection; 
or rather the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom without 
reflection, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result 
of a selfish temper and confined views. People will not look forward to 
posterity who never look backward to their ancestors. Besides, the 
people of England well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a 
sure principle of conservation, and a sure principle of transmission, 
without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves acquisi- 
tion free; but it secures what it acquires. ... Thus, by preserving the 
method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve we 
are never wholly new, in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. 
By adhering in this manner and on those principles to our forefathers, 
we are guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the 
spirit of philosophic analogy.” 


In my opinion Burke’s treatment of the question of justice 
seems to reecho the teachings of scholastic philosophy. With St. 
Thomas he believed that justice is given us to direct our re 
lations with one another. From the Angelic Doctor we learn 


It is proper to justice, as compared with other virtues, to direct man 
in his relations with others: because it denotes a kind of equality, as 


*® Summa Theol., I-II, 97, 2. 
** Burke’s Politics, pp. 204-295. 
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its very name implies; indeed we are wont to say that things are 
adjusted when they are made equal, for equality refers to some other.*° 

Justice directs man in his relations with other men. Now this may 
happen in two ways: first as regards his relations with individuals, 
secondly as regards his relations with others in general, in so far as 
a man who serves a community serves all who are included in that 
community.** 


In the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, on the subject of 
justice, Burke states: 


My Lords, it has pleased Providence to place us in such a state that 
we appear every moment to be upon the verge of some great mutations. 
There is one thing and one thing only, which defies all mutation,—that 
which existed before the world, and will survive the fabric of the world 
itself: I mean Justice,—that justice which, emanating from the 
Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one of us, given us for our 
guide with regard to ourselves and with regard to others, and which will 
stand, after this globe is burned to ashes, our advocate or our accuser 
before the great Judge when He comes to call upon us for the tenor of 
a well-spent life.*? 


In this quotation we can detect not only Burke’s idea of 
justice but also his belief in a future life and the fact that 
everyone must render an account of his stewardship to Almighty 
God. 

Sir Ernest Barker in his Essays on Government draws atten- 
tion not only to the deep religious spirit in all of Burke’s 
writings but also to the similarity between the philosophy of 
Edmund Burke and that of St. Thomas Aquinas on the theory 
of government. We find Barker stating: +7 


But the ‘ spirit of religion’ meant far more for Burke than a vesture 
or decoration. It was the inmost essence of his theory of politics. 
Already in his Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, which 
goes back to the year 1770, he is professing a theory of government 


** Summa Theol., I, 2, Ques. 57, Art. 1. 
** Thid., Ques. 58, Art. 5. 
** The Worke of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, op. cit., XII, 395. 
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which had already been enunciated by St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas, 
who has been called by Lord Acton ‘the first Whig,’ developed a theory 
of government (or potestas) according to which the principium, or 
essence, of power was an emanation or delegation proceeding from God, 
and accordingly based on divine right, but the modus or constitutional 
form of power was determined, and the ezercitium or actual enjoyment 
of power was conferred, by the people. This was a combination of a 
doctrine of the divine right of authority with a doctrine of its popuar 
origin. Burke made the same combination, in practically identical terms. 
‘Government certainly is an institution of Divine authority, yet its 
forms, and the persons who administer it, all originate from the people.’ 
Here the emphasis in the combination seems to rest particularly on the 
element of popular origin, though the element of divine right is 
definitely acknowledged. The emphasis is shifted as he grew older. It 
was less that he grew more conservative: it was rather that he grew 
more deeply convinced of the great and fundamental claims of religion. 
It is this deep conviction which inspires the greatest passage in the 
Reflections. 

‘ Religion is the basis of civil society,’ so the passage begins, ‘ and 
man is by his constitution a religious animal.’ God has willed the state, 
and he has given divine authority to its government. The constitution 
of the state, under the inviolable pact or engagement which ties its 
parts together, includes an established Church as well as an established 
monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an established democracy, 
and it includes each in its degree.** 


Therefore, to refute Victor Hamm in his assertion that “ no- 
where does Burke show any familiarity with the Schoolmen,” 
I think the following tenets of Burke’s philosophy entitle him 
to be classified as Father Moorhouse F. X. Millar stated as “ the 
last great non-Catholic exponent of the age-old and well-tried 
principles of the ethical traditions of Western Christendom.” ** 


1. Burke believed that man is by nature religious. 
2. The principles which regulate the relationships between 


** Essays on Government by E. Barker (Oxford, 1945), pp. 226-227. 
** Moorhouse F. X. Millar, 8. J., “ Burke and the Moral Basis of Political 


Liberty.” Thought XVI (1941), 81. 
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men are those of the moral law. He linked everything 
with the eternal law, 

Edmund Burke believed in natural rights and that all 
men are equal—but as he said “ not to equal things.” 

Human nature, he held, was fundamentally good. 

Society and state are necessary institutions having their 
foundations in the social nature of man. 

Burke maintained that all lawful power comes from God. 
Civil power originates in God but is conferred on those 
in power by the consent of the governed. 

Belief in eternal life and also that man would have to 
give an account of his life to God was firmly rooted in 
Burke’s philosophy. 

Edmund Burke stressed tradition and had a deep vene- 
ration for antiquity. 

Burke was against all radical changes and held that 
change in government should be resorted to only when 
there was surety of a greater good resulting. 

Statesmen, he maintained, should keep to their principles 
but be guided by circumstances. 

He ranked prudence first among the political and moral 
virtues. 

Justice, according to Edmund Burke, was the virtue 
which should be our guide in our relations with our- 
selves and with others. 


Mary T. Delahanty in her doctoral dissertation, Edmund 
Burke and the Virtue of Prudence in Practical Affairs of the 
State, found in her research work a direct reference by Edmund 
Burke to St. Thomas Aquinas. In the Parliamentary Debates 
in the Commons on the Bill for securing the Protestant Religion, 
June 26, 1780, Miss Delahanty discovered that Burke quoted 
St. Thomas Aquinas as his authority.” 


**M. Delahanty, Edmund Burke and the Virtue of Prudence in Practical 
Affaire of the State (New York, 1949), p. 11. | 
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Thus, I think, that throughout all of the writings of Edmund 
Burke one can easily find traces of the influences of his contact 
at some time in his life with scholastic philosophical writings. 
No doubt the Catholic environment of his youth, plus his keen 
intellect and eager yearnings for the truth, made him incorporate 
into his own mental attitude the philosophical views of the 
scholastics which he probably absorbed a the process of 
his extensive readings. 
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DISCUSSION: 


The Confrontation of Logics 
by John J. Glanville 


HATEVER may be said for philosophical pluralism, there are 
Wtce who would advocate uncoordinated pluralism in logic as 
being ideal. The mutual confrontation of various current systems of 
logic in the light of their several historical heritages is at last taking 
place.’ 

Fr. P. Boehner classifies these various logics historically (p. xiv-xvi) : 
a) Aristotelian, the organon itself, b) scholastic logic, “ the logic taught 
during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries in the Latin Occident .. . we 
have begun with the 13th, though this does not imply that the logic of 
the 12th century scholastics was of no importance,” ¢) neo-scholastic 
logic “for the use of ecclesiastical seminaries and similar institutions 

. types: .. . Maritain, and Gredt,” d) Modern logic, Whitehead and 
Russell, Boole, Frege, ete., Carnap. He says that his characterization 
is not intended to be exclusive. With some additions, I shall use Fr. 
Boehner’s designations. 


* Ancient Formal Logic, by I. M. Bochenski, O.P. In series Studies in 
Logic and the Foundations of Mathematica (Amsterdam, North-Holland, 
1951), pp. vi + 122, with bibliography and indices. 

Medieval Logic, An Outline of Its Development from 1250 to c. 1400, by 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. (Chicago, 1952), pp. xvii + 130, with two 
appendices, notes and index. $3.00. 

Conventional Logic and Modern Logic, A Prelude to Transition, by Joseph 
T. Clark, 8. J., with preface by W. V. Quine. Volume III of Philosophical 
Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical Association (Washington, 
D. C., 1952), pp. vii + 109, with working bibliography and indices. $2.00. 

Legons de Logique Formelle, by Joseph Dopp. In series Cours Publiés 
par l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie (Louvain, 1949). I+ partie: 
Logique Ancienne, in vol. I, pp. xi + 166; Il* partie: Logique moderne, in 
vol. II, pp. xi + 216, and vol. III, pp. xvi + 274. Separate Annex: Table 
des formulea, pp. 15. 

Aristotle’s Syllogistic, by Jan Lukasiewicz. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1951. Pp. xi + 141, with index. 

Intentional Logic, A Logic Based on Philosophical Realism, by Henry 
Babcock Veatch (New Haven, 1952), pp. xxi + 440, with notes and index. 
$6.00. 
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Other books recently appearing supplement this outline. Fr. Bochen- 
ski studies the very important Stoic-Megaric logic (a’) which must be 
placed side by side with that of Aristotle, and he and especially his 
master Lukasiewicz study Aristotle’s categorical syllogistic in detail, the 
latter making extensive use of the Greek commentators. 

Prof. Dopp has set one volume of much improved neo-scholastic logic 
(which he, however, calls Logique ancienne) in juxtaposition with a 
two-volume presentation of modern logic. Of these works his is the 
only one which sets out to survey these two fields systematically, but in 
the scholarly live-and let-live manner of Louvain, he confines his com- 
parisons to two separate introductory treatises: on neo-scholastic logic 
as a philosophic discipline (I, pp. 5-7) and on modern logic as a posi- 
tive science (II, pp. 5-18). Only at the end of this second study (pp. 
14-18), does he essay a brief, cautious, excellent comparison of the 
two. Fr. Clark writes a running confrontation of select points in 
Aristotelian, Stoic, and scholastic logic with corresponding points in 
modern logic. As do Frs. Bochenski and Boehner and Prof. Luka- 
siewicz, he makes his comparisons in one direction only: he examines 
the earlier philosophic logic by the techniques of the later positive logic. 
Unless handled with extreme caution and controlled by other methods, 
this can lead to the proverbial “ reading history backwards.” 

Prof. Veatch does something new and personal, making a comparison 
of what he calls realistic or intentional logic with modern or “ mathe- 
matical” logic. (Prof. Dopp explains well that such logic is really 
not mathematical, II, p. 18.) But Veatch’s work also has a historical 
dimension in that, though disengaging himself from the philosophical 
historian’s task of determining the authentic Aristotelian tradition (pre- 
face), he reveals that “I have relied heavily on the very rich but 
sadly neglected Ars Logica of John of St. Thomas . . . written in the 
seventeenth century, in Latin, and with what might loosely be called a 
thoroughly Scholastic orientation.” 

Now this is a period and an author not treated in Fr. Boehner’s 
chronological classification nor in any of the other works at hand. Jt 
would, indeed, seem better had Fr. Boehner numbered the scholastic 
periods (following Giacon, La Seconda Scolastica) as first, second and 
third, the first closing with the “ well-known exterior reasons [renais- 
sance humanism] from which a general decline of scientific culture 
began ” (p. 93). The second, beginning with Cajetan in the 16th and 
closing a century later with John of St. Thomas,? and the third begin- 


* Though beginning with Cajetan, Giacon truncates his book by closing it 
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ning with the 19th century Thomistie revival (whose best logician is 
Sanseverino on topical questions) and continuing in Gredt, Maritain, 
etal. Fr. Boehner would then have seen that he had omitted the second 
period. The periods are quite discrete: between each of them there is a 
decisive lack of scholastic and Thomistie output. 

Prof. Dopp, attempting to define the object of the old formal logic 
remarks (I, 6): 


Les problémes qui concernent la systématisation du savoir scientifique 
firent l’objet de ce qu’on appella, au XVIe siécle, la “ logique mineur” et, 
au XIX siécle, la “logique formelle.” Les problémes qui concernent la 
verité des jugements firént l’objet de ce qu’on appella, au XVIe siécle, la 
“logique majeure” et, an XIXe siécle, la “logique materielle.” Ils ne 
sont plus considérés aujoud’hui comme faisant partie de la logique pro- 
prement dite. On les étudie dans d’autres disciplines philosophiques qu’on 
désigne du nom d’ “ épistémologie.” 


This is misleading. Though the terms formal and material logic may 
not appear until the 19th century, the distinction between the form 
and the matter of reasoning and of the logical art, is to be found in 
the first lesson of St. Thomas on the Posterior Analytics, in the first 
lesson of St. Albert on the Prior Analytics, and in the second preface 
of John of St. Thomas to his Ars Logica. Prof. Dopp is probably 
alluding to Hamilton’s adoption of these adjectival labels in the 19th 
century. But that has nothing to do with form and matter in the 
scholastic logic, as Maritain has long ago pointed out.* 

What is worse, Dopp has taken one of the poorest features of the 
19th century phase of the third Thomism, its widespread confusion of 
material logic with “ epistemology,” and has uncritically suggested that 


with the Bafiez-Molina controversy thus omitting John of St. Thomas. The 
only logician he treats of is Fonseca, advocate of psychologism. 

* Indirectly Fr. Boehner recognizes some merit in this period (p. 115, 
n.3) when he says that Gredt departs the least from the genuine logic of 
St. Thomas. Now, “nihil in Gredt nisi prius fuerit in Joanne a Sancto 
Thoma.” This is especially true in logic. Gredt’s logic is a sparse though 
intelligent condensation of John’s. Thus far the only attempt to study 
any part of the Ars Logica in the light of modern logic has appeared in 
“John of St. Thomas and Mathematical Logic,” THe New Scnovasticism, 
XXVII (1953), 3-38, by Megr. J. Doyle. 

* Formal Logic (New York, 1937), p. 10. The admirable desire to re- 
ject the Hamiltonian confusion (of Kantian origin) seems also to be in- 
volved in Fr. Boehner’s denial of material logic as a contradiction in terms 
(p. xvi) and in Fr. Bochenski’s rough treatment of the Posterior Analytics 
(p. 21). 
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the latter can absorb all of material logic. Granted that there are parts 
of the material logic of, say, John, that treat of real features of knowl- 
edge, e. g., the formal sign, of which a more profound treatment might 
be given in the light of the general theory of intentionality in the 
metaphysics of knowledge (a better name for Thomistie epistemology 
or noetic in general) ; it has yet to be disproved that the main content 
of the material logic of the second scholasticism is essentially logic in 
the authentic Thomistic sense. 

In this matter it ‘may be of help to recall Russell’s sententious obser- 
vation that in logic we never say that something is so but only what 
we may reasonably hold if that something is so (which Lukesiewicz has 
confirmed to be the usage of Aristotle). All logic is under the sign of 
an if. Should material logic be logic, this will also be the case with it. 
The problems of material logic do not “concern the verité of judg- 
ments.” They simply take truth and such like properties as given 
presentatively. They ask what follows if truth, primacy, immediacy, 
ete., are accorded to certain premises. In this respect there is just as 
much abstraction from actual content and from the fact of truth in 
material logic as in formal. Truth is a real perfection of the intellect 
or of things. All logic is “ formal” in the sense that no part of logic 
treats ex professo of any real being. Indeed, on this score there would 
seem to be no reason why at least the judicative (as opposed to the 
inventive) parts of material logic cannot be formalized. 

Fr. Boehner seems to refer to this when he remarks (p. 95) : 


. we have hardly hinted at the theory of scholastic axiomatics developed 
in commentaries on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics and in separate tracts 
on demonstration. 


Let us hope that he will himself make significant contributions to the 
formalization of such axiomaties. This is one of the most needed areas 
of confrontation but one treacherous to enter upon with the techniques 
of modern logic as they now stand—developed as they have been largely 
under the aegis of positivism, as Fr. Boehner (p. xii) and Prof. Quine 
(p. vi, of Clark) both note. 

If one dare tread innocently here one risks the most grave error that 
one could make in the whole of Aristotelian logic—that of confusing 
its axiomatics with postulational method. Some differences between 
the instruments of analysis employed by modern logic and those em- 
ployed by scholastic logic are pointed up by Prof. Dopp (II, pp. 
15-16) : 


~ 
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Ainsi definie, la logique s’est incontestablement constituée en science posi- 
tive, c’est-a-dire en une science fondée sur la simple observation des faits 
sensibles, mais les faits qui servent de fondements & cette logique ne sont 
point les faites de la pensée logique; on ne réussira du moins a le montrer 
qu’en rencontrant des problemes d'un autre ordre, & savoir des problemes 
sémantiques, c’est a-dire relatifs & la signification attributable & un sym- 
bolisme. Ce n’est qu’en repondant a ces problémes que la logique positive 
pourra justifier sa prétention de prendre definitivement la place de la 
logique philosophique. 

Certains auteurs tentent de resoudre ces problémes sémantiques eux- 
mémes par des methodes strictement positives. Ils cherchent & definir la 
signification logique d’une calcul sans se référer explicitement a l’ordre de 
nos pensées comme telles, mais en ne considérant que les propriétés des 
objets eventuels de ces pensés. Nous ne pouvons entrer ici dans le détail 
de ces recherches fort délicates. I] va de soi que pareille tentative n’a de 
chance d’aboutir que dans les limites de la pensée empirique, c’est-a- 
dire de la pensée qui se cantonne dans l’ordre de la seule expérience 
empirique, et que la pensée proprement philosophique échappe par definition 
& ces recherches.* 


As a historical method, the examination of all earlier and philo- 
sophical logic in the light of the formalized techniques of modern logic 
has already led, as all mixed blessings, to some grave errors, but also 
to much insight. 

One error can be the idea that because certain parts of the logics of 
our predecessors are susceptible of formalization according to modern 
systems, therefore they thought of their logics as formalized. 

Another significant difficulty with this method is that it falls short 
of covering historical facts and works other than those to which it 
ean most easily be applied. For example, the Summa Totius Logicae 
of the Pseudo-Thomas, a work of about the same date as the Summulae 
of Peter of Spain, is not even mentioned by Fr. Boehner. Then there 
ean be theoretical misinterpretations of serious proportions. 

Fr. Clark is most open to criticism on this score. We limit ourselves 
to his formalized interpretation (pp. 50-51) of the analysis given the 
affirmative categorical proposition by St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae 
I. 13. 12: 


* This passage is reminiscent of the Carnap-Toulmin controversy. Prof. 
Dopp’s differentiation somewhat parallels that traced between the exterior 
approach of positive biology and psychology and the Aristotelian use of 
introspection in the De Anima. Cf. Charles DeKoninck “ Introduction a 
l’Etude de l’Ame,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III (1947), 9-65. 

We are not reducing philosophical logic to philosophical psychology; 
Dopp’s pensée is ambiguous and smacks of psychologism. 
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. . « im qualibet propositione affirmativa vera oportet quod praedicatum et 
subjectum significent idem secundum rem aliquo modo et diversum secun- 
dum rationem. Et hoc patet tam in propositionibus quae sunt de praedicato 
accidentali, quam in illis quae sunt de praedicato substantiali. Manifestum 
etenim quod homo et albus sunt idem subjecto, et differunt ratione; alia 
enim est ratio hominis, et alia ratio albi. Et similiter cum dico: homo 
est animal. Illud enim ipsum quod est homo, vere animal est. In eodem 
enim supposito est et natura sensibilis, a qua dicitur animal; et natura 
rationalis, a qua dicitur homo. Unde et hic etiam praedicatum et sub- 
jectum sunt idem supposito, sed diversa sunt ratione... . 


Fr. Clark says (p. 50): 


But this in more analytic terms means: ‘for all a, if #2 is a man, then 
@ is an animal.’ And in symbolic form: 


(x) (Mx > Ax) 


This is a half-truth, What is true is that (x) can represent the 
suppositum universalized and M and A the abstract determinations 
humanity and animality conceived as present in x; then in this par- 
ticular case Fr. Clark adds a formal implication (>), since the com- 
prehension of humanity includes that of animality. 

There are two misconceptions in this analysis: one by way of addition 
and one by way of neglect. Fr. Clark has himself seen the formal 
implication (thanks to Leibniz), and has appeared to attribute it to 
St. Thomas. The negligence is more serious. St. Thomas is saying 
something more general which finds no adequate parallel in modern 
analysis, that in every true affirmative proposition, whether in neces- 
sary matter or in contingent matter, whether distributed or particular 
or singular, there is an identity in being (is) between subject and 
predicate consisting in the fact that the same bearer or suppositum is 
found on both sides but under different formal determinations.” 

One is reminded of Prof. Dopp’s penetrating remark about scholastic 
philosophical logic (II, p. 16): “. . . le maniement correct de cette 
logique n’est pas ainsi simple qu’on pourrait le croire. .. .” 

Historians of philosophy, as other historians, are wary of using 
unexamined methods as tools for an analysis of the documents of the 
past. Because Prof. Veatch purposes to work in the opposite direc- 
tion from the other students of these logics, and to examine what Prof. 


*Such formal implication is, however, suggested by Cajetan In I De 
Anima, ef. Circa n. 35. 

* The fact that no present symbolism can handle such philosophical 
analysis should not be taken as reason for not trying to develop one. 
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Dopp has called the modern positive non-philosophical logic in the light 
of a philosophical logic, his book has appeared at an a propos time. 
His philosophical logic is most surely his own but claims some kinship 
with that of John of St. Thomas.’ 

Veatch persistently identifies the being of reason, the formal sign and 
the second intention. Nomina sunt ad placitum, but this is not the 
pleasure of John of St. Thomas. There being three terms, they should 
have different meanings. Such logicians are not inclined to multiply 
terms without necessity. 

True the second intention is a subtype of being of reason, but the 
formal sign is something real, a real, natural sign and a formal or 
mental intention. No being of reason is real. Such confusions lead to 
psychologism. Had he escaped this, Veatch’s own logic might have 
been greatly improved and the foundations from which he analyzes 
formalized logic might have been more secure. 

John’s prefatory questions to the second or material part of his logic 
are themselves not logic but largely an ontology of the being of reason.* 

This ontology or “ phenomenology” is aimed at freeing the true 
meaning of St. Thomas from the mistakes of a group of John’s scholas- 
tic contemporaries, largely unwitting exponents of psychologism in 
logic. It successfully points out against them that logic is altogether 
objective and not formally concerned with any mental intentions.° 

John makes this clear when he locates the formal object of logic, the 
second intention, as a type of fictitious being, i.e., being of reason. 
The expression “being of reason” designates an entity which, though 


incapable of existing in itself and apart from the consideration of the 
intellect, admits of being considered by the intellect.*° 


* Due thanks must be given to Prof. Veatch for his gracious recognition 
of my work and that of my colleagues, Profs. Simon and Hollenhorst, in 
the translation of The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas, basic treatises 
which has now been entrusted to the press (Chicago University Press), 
and of our early sample release in Tut, New Scuocasticism, XXIII (1949). 
395-413. His understanding (pp. 398-399, n.9) of my notes to him on the 
object of logic seems to indicate that they were not clear. 

* Ars Logica: Part II, see especially q. 1, a. 3, and the whole of q. 2. 

*One is reminded of the early struggles of Frege and Husserl, and of 
the truth of the addage that those who are ignorant of the history of 
philosophy are condemned to repeat it. Apparently though, Husserl had 
some wind of the 17th century controversy from Bolzano who had read 
Vasquez, a contemporary of John of St. Thomas. Cf. Marvin Farber, The 
Foundation of Phenemonology (Cambridge, Mass., 1943). 

1° Are Logica, Part II, q. 1, a. 3. 
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Now the being of reason is found phenomenologically by noting that 
there are certain beings whose existence is nothing more than their 
presence to a mind, pure objectivities devoid of reality and even objec- 
tive only to the degree to which they are constituted by the mind after 
the fashion of its genuine object, real being. Then it is noticed that 
there are two sorts of such being, negation of reason and relation of 
reason, and that this is an exhaustive division." 

The discovery of the second intention takes place when one notes 
within the universe of objects certain conditionments of those objects 
as such. This discovery is no doubt a fruit of reflection, but certainly 
not of the sort which catches the knowing subject through its power, 
its operations and subjective instruments of knowing, viz., the formal 
intentions or bents of the mind, for that is psychological reflection, 
whether oblique and perceptual *? or direct and inferential. Failure to 
distinguish these two very different sorts of reflection is the history of 
psychologism in logic: the theory that logic is a normative psychology, 
a science of the “should” of thinking and of the subjective real. 

This reflection is logical because it catches the very objective condi- 
tions of the Adyo: or intelligibles themselves, and in doing so, constitutes 
or objectifies them as intelligible objects in turn. Unfortunate con- 
fusion may, and did during most periods in history, take place through 
failure to recognize the secondary character of these conditions as such, 
i.e., as conditionments of the primary objects of intellectual considera- 
tion. Such has always been the essence of that long history of con- 
fusion between logic and metaphysics (and the sciences of the non- 
subjective real generally). Both of these errors make logic a science 
of real being: psychologism rendering it part of the science of the 
thinking subject; metaphysicism,'* of all real subjects. 

Should neither of these catastrophies happen—a rare and happy 
situation—there is little difficulty in seeing that what is discovered by 
this sort of reflection is a domain of second intelligibles, a secondary set 
of objects, the second intentions (using the word intention objectively 
to mean the intended, not the psychological intending entity), e. g., 


1 Ibid., q. 2, a. 1. 

** The term perceptual is used here in conformity with the terminology 
of St. Thomas, 

** From the standpoint of the reciprocal damage it does to metaphysics 
this is often called logicism. That it does equal damage to logic is some- 
times overlooked by the metaphysicians and scientists of the real. The 
destruction is mutual. 
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universality, to be subject of thought, to be predicate in thought, to be 
a priori, to be inferential, to be modus ponens, are all conditions of 
“something” of which they are the universality or the modus ponens, 
ete. As conditions they are secondary to that of which they are the 
conditions; as conditions of things inasmuch as those things are present 
to the mind,'* they are not real conditions but objective conditions, i. e., 
they appear on the side of the object in its esse objecti or presence. 
Thus they are objective intentions of a secondary sort. 

It is also seen that of the two sorts of being of reason, negation and 
relation of reason, the second intentions are all relational. That is, 
they are all relations that the first intentions as such bear to each 
other. Thus an intelligible or objective meaning, e. g., horse, is uni- 
versal with reference to certain other objects, i.e., its inferiors. But 
this “ reference to” is not something really in the intelligible as thing. 
In being to without being in, it retains something of the character of 
relation and is called a strictly rational relation or relation of reason. 

The objective and relational character of these conditions being seen, 
rules can be formulated expressive of such connectivity. As these rules 
are formulae of the very conditions under which any possible objects 
can appear to and be related by the reason, they are the rules by which 
the reason will set its objective house in order. They are the rules of 
logic. Second intentions, the object of logic as a science, form the 
rules of logic as an art. 

The of in this expression “ relation of reason” can be very deceiving. 
If we take the expression “ relation of reason” to mean this connection 
between objects as such, then the of does not express any active or 
habitual relating, on the part of the mind, to something, though like 
any other object the relation of reason is the object of such active or 
habitual bent or intending of the reason. Briefly, a relation of reason 
is not a formal or mental intention; it is not an intending but an 
intended. It may certainly also be added that the formal intentions, 
the mind’s being bent or intent upon some thing or aspect of a thing, 
give rise to these relations, e. g., the relation of genericity, the relation 
of a more open aspect, to a more closed aspect of the same nature. 
But this observation pertains to the question of the quasi-efficient cause 


**Control of this is had by the fact that the things can be perfectly 
defined or described as things without any entry of second intentions into 
the essentiality of the real descriptions or definitions. No doubt second 
intentions are used in ordering the definitions of the real but they are not 
mentioned therein. 
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of the second intention, not to its formality. Prof. Veach being con- 
fronted with the very difficult task of writing an Intentional Logic to a 
public without an intentional metaphysics of knowledge or any philo- 
sophically realistic epistemology, has, I suggest, understandably but 
regrettably telescoped the two considerations and brought the real sub- 
jective foundation, the mind’s pitch that is quasi-efficient cause of the 
second intention, into the formality of the second intention. This can 
only result in a sort of reification of the second intention, if not psy- 
chologism at least a sort of epistemologism. 

Logic is an art and it is useful ** but not practical, for it does not 
have to tinker with the subjective instruments whereby (media quo and 
in quo) we know things, but merely to see that the latter are set in 
order as objects by the very conditions of their entertainment as objects. 
There are two sorts of practice, prudential and productive. It is not 
prudential because its object is in no way specified by the will.‘* It 
is not practical in the sense of productive, because it does not make or 
affect anything real. Syllogisms are not made, if that is what we mean 
by making (non fiunt sed finguntur). 

True, logic must help us to get our thinking and its subjective instru- 
ments pointed at things, to make them presentative of things, but only 
to the extent to which it does not deal with our thinking but with our 
thoughts, i.e., our objects, under their interconnective conditions as 
objects. 

The mind is indeed so naturally intentional that it will not be dis- 
ciplined in any other way than through the marshalling of its objects. 
It cannot be shoved, even by itself: 


Answer. Undoubtedly, the acts of reason by which definition, division, 
and the other instruments of logic are formed are réal entities; they imply 
a relation of natural representation and tendency toward the objects. The 
ordering of these acts by logic does not bring about any reality distinct 
from and superadded to this tendency. The difficulty that logic is designed 
to solve concerns the objects known. The whole problem is that they be 


** Ara Logica, Part II, q. 1, a. 4: Whether logic is a Theoretical or a 
Practical Science. The position taken is that logic is properly theoretical 
but is “ practical” only in the sense of being useful. Cf. q. 1, a.5: “On 
the Logic of Doctrine and Logic in Use.” This may be of help in the cur- 
rent discussions over metalogic and logic, mention and use. 

** This is why there can be an immoral use of rhetoric as such, but there 
cannot be an immoral use of logic as such. If logic is used immorally it is 
as an adjunct of some other human ability that is specified by a volitional 
intentionality. 
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set in order, and this order in the objects ie a being of reason [italics 
mine]. The production of acts regarding these objects involves no difficulty 
to be overcome by logic; it is entirely sufficient for a natural representa- 
tion that it be produced by the intellect. To sum up: if we consider the 
tendency toward the objects, i.e., the representation, we have to do with 
real acts,—this is granted; but I deny that we have to do with real acts 
on the part of the objects set in order by the intentions of the reason. 
And this is what formally pertains to logic, although that by which such 
objects are attained must be real concepts and real acts.’’ 

Some declare without qualification that logic is practical. Their argu- 
ment is that the objects of speculation found in logic, no matter how many 
they may be, are all related to a certain work, viz., the appropriate con- 
struction of a syllogism. According to this opinion, the operations of the 
intellect are a matter of action, and the rules or precepts uttered by logic 
are practical principles. It is pointed out that through these rules or 
precepts, logic not only explains, in universal terms, the nature of the 
syllogism, but also teaches, with due regard for particular circumstances, 
how a given syllogism should be constructed. On this opinion, see Fonseca, 
Com. in Met., 2 chap. 3, q. 2, sec. 3 and 4, and the Philosophers of Coimbra, 
Com. on Aristotle’s Dialectic, Intro., q. 4, art. 5. 

Others unqualifiedly declare logic to be theoretical. Their argument is 
just the contrary of the argument used in the preceding opinion. Either 
they consider that no act of the intellect is action, or, if they grant that 
an act of the intellect, as subjected to the will, can be action, they main- 
tain that it is not such when it merely regards the object as knowable. 
Logic does not immediately direct our concepts in their entitative existence; 
the direction that it exercises is immediately concerned with objects that 
it sets in order and disposes according to the requirements of perfect 
speculation. This is the theory commonly received among Thomists. See 
Soto, Com. on the Dialectic of Aristotle, “On Logic,” q. 4; Sanchez, The 
Logio of Aristotle, q. 16; Course of the Carmelites, Intro., disp. 1, q. 6, 
sec. 


Prof. Veatch has fallen short of understanding modern logic on two 
important points: material implication, and the non-categorical char- 
acter of the Boolean algebra. He seems to presume that Boolean 
algebra is the same as the logic of classes. The blame is not altogether 
his, for many symbolic logicians still-speak as if they were the same. 
But Boolean algebra is now seen to be non-categorical, i. e., to transcend 
the distinction between the logic of classes and the logic of predicates 
or properties, between extension and intension. A definite interpre- 
tation has to be given Boolean algebra to make it into the theory of 


** Are Logica, Part II, q. 1, a. 3, answer to the last objection. Reiser 
ed., vol. I, 268 a 31-b 6. 


** Are Logica, Part II, q. 1, a. 4. Reiser ed., vol. I, 270 a 14-44. 
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classes. Prof. Veatch has, as his preface indicates (p. viii), drawn upon 
the Harvard logicians of the thirties, and has sought to defend the 
Aristotelian syllogistic in the face of their logic of classes (ch. VI, pts. 
II and IV). If late, this is certainly well done and may still have 
great pedagogical value even for many symbolic logicians. | 

In terms of Thomistic epistemology, the difference between the 
Boolean algebra and the class theory seems to have been for a long time 
obscured by a confusion of the extension of logical matter with that of 
intelligible matter, a not surprising consequence of the de facto birth 
of that “ algebra” in the minds of mathematicians. All the null-class 
difficulties stem from this. (Cf. Lukasiewicz, p. 130, and Bochenski, 
p. 44). Prof. Veatch will be pleased to read in Bochenski (loc. cit.) 
his own contention that “all syllogistic sentences have an existential 
import,” and that the terms are not classes. 

The question of material implication, basic as it is, does not admit 
of being seen in the remaining space. Fr. Boehner’s discussion (espe- 
cially pp. 71-72) of the significant contributions made by Albert of 
Saxony to the general question of implication makes it an object of 
surmise whether this 14th century bishop of Halberstadt has not seen 
the most general character of implication in a purer manner than the 
large majority of moderns. 

Considering the high quality maintained in most parts of these studies 
one cannot help ending on an optimistic note. Logical pluralism may 
not be ideal, but surely this bright appearance within the last few years 
of such conscientious studies, nearly all independently undertaken, 
speaks well for their plurality of approaches, and gives hope for greater 
things to come in the domain of logic and the philosophy of logic. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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TwENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


N VIEW OF the fact that the April issue of Toe New Scio.as- 
| TICISM will quite likely not appear until after the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association at 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on April 20 and 21, 1954, we are 
now recording this event as having already occurred. With the proper 
cooperation of those reading papers at the meeting, we hope to have 
this volume of the Proceedings in the hands of all members during the 
summer months. We believe that the symposium on The Existence and 
Nature of God, which was the theme of our meeting, will prove one of 
the best volumes in the series. Advance reading of a number of papers 
makes us feel that the general high excellence of the papers should 
prove very serviceable to the rank and file of teachers of philosophy 
in our colleges and universities. Again we make appeal to each of our 
members, and particularly our teacher members, to constitute himself 
as a committee of one particularly to enroll in membership the hundreds 
of teachers of philosophy in Catholic colleges who are not now members 
of the Association as well as the 150 Catholic colleges and universities 
and seminaries who do not as yet give us the much needed institutional 


support. 


Firrh ANNUAL MEETING OF THE METAPHYSICAL oF AMERICA 


The fifth annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America 
was held March 19-20, Harvard Graduate Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
The speakers were F. S. C. Northrop (Yale), “The Metaphysics of 
Mathematical Physics”; E. Vivas (Northwestern), “ Jordan’s Defense 
of Poetry”; W. Wick (Chicago), “ Reflections on Ontology and Objec- 
tivity”; L. Lynch (Toronto), “ Intentions and Intentionality ”; J. Wild 
(Harvard), “ The New Empiricism and Human Time.” The following 
also participated in a panel diseussion on “ The Nature of Cognition ”: 
P. Bertocci (Boston University), A. Edel (C.C.N. Y.), W. N. Clarke 
(Bellarmine), F. Parker (Haverford). Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, Oliver Martin, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION—EASTERN DIVISION 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Division, will be held at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on December 28-30, 1954. The Program Committee is plan- 
ning two types of sessions for the coming meeting: (1) symposia simi- 
lar to those of recent years, and (2) sessions made up of groups of 
independent papers contributed by members. Contributors will not 
read their papers at the sessions but will present ten minute summaries 
of them. All papers will be made available to members in advance of 
the meeting. The symposia will consist of two papers on a given 
theme. Papers will be limited to 5,000 words, with footnotes included 
in the total count of words. The second paper in each symposium will 
deal with problems raised in the first paper, and for this reason the 
first paper will be put in the hands of the second symposiast early 
enough to permit him to address himself to the points raised by the 
first symposiast. There will also be comment by other designated 
speakers and discussion from the floor. 

The Committee suggests the following topics, but welcomes other 
suggestions: (1) Possibility; (2) Essence and Accident; (3) The Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason; (4) Is There a Mind-Body Problem?; (5) 
Existentialism and Religion; (6) The Right and the Good; (7) Indi- 
vidual Ethies and the Law; (8) Can the Philosopher Influence Social 
Change?; (9) The Relevance of Empirical Anthropology for Philoso- 
phy; (10) Causality in Social Science; (11) Are there Specifically 
Aesthetic Values?; (12) On Referring to the Past; (13) The Valida- 
tion of Probability Judgments; (14) What is the Unit of Meaning?; 
(15) Finitism in Logical Theory and Philosophy of Mathematics. Inde- 
pendent papers contributed by members should not exceed 2500 words 
including footnotes. There will be comments by selected speakers fol- 
lowed by discussion from the floor. The Committee plans two sessions 
for such independent papers and suggests that one of these sessions 
be devoted to subjects in the history of philosophy. Papers on Kant 
would be particularly welcome in view of the fact that this year repre- 
sents the 150th anniversary of his death. Papers must be in the 
hands of Professor Marvin Farber, University of Buffalo, by June 
15, 1954. 


» 
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Tue Renascence Socrery—E.LeventH ANNUAL SyYMPosiUM 


The Catholic Renascence Society held its eleventh annual symposium 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, April 19-20, 1954. 
The general them of the meeting was “Symbol and Myth in Creation 
and Criticism.” Under this general subject the following themes were 
discussed: On Monday April 19: “The Symbolism of Dante and 
Claudel” by Wallace Fowlie, Bennington College; “Eliot and the 
Manichean Myth as Poetry” by Marshall McLuhan, University of 
Toronto; “ The Philosophy and Psychology of Symbolism” by Rudolf 
Allers, Georgetown University; “ Symbolism and Recent Expressionist 
Criticism” by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Yale University. On Tuesday, 
April 20: “Sign and Myth in Poetry” by Jacques Maritain; “ Proust 
and Symbolism” by Elliot Coleman, the Johns Hopkins University; 
“Some Renaissance Symbolism in Twentieth-Century Perspective” by 
Rev. Walter J. Ong, 8.J., St. Louis University; “Symbolism and 
Existentialism ” by Georges Poulet, The Johns Hopkins University; 
“Contemporary Catholic Criticism and Medieval Symbolism” by 
Richard J. Schoeck, Cornell University. The general chairman of the 
meeting was Sister M. Dominic, 8.8. N.D., Notre Dame College, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. The address of the Executive Director is Catholic 
Renascence Society, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


We repeat our request for information concerning our various re- 
gional conferences which form a very important part of the activity 
of our Association. If at all possible, we should like information 
prior to the meetings which would make our report an aid to publicity 
of such meetings. We ask also reports of election of officers as soon as 
the same takes place. Some conferences follow the excellent custom 
of publishing all proposed programs at the beginning of each year 
with its obvious advantage to the speakers in the way of time for 
preparation of papers and as well as giving notice to members well in 
advance of the time of meetings. May we also urge that the varivus 
regional conferences all use the common title, “ American Catholie 
Philosophical Association” with the regional name following: e.g., 
“ American Catholic Philosophical Association: North Central Regional 
Conference.” In this way there will be no doubt before the public 
that there is one national American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
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An example of this ambiguity is the title used by the Northwest Re- 
gional Conference, which is listed as the Northwest American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. This would clearly imply an entirely dis- 
tinct organization. We have requested the secretary of this regional 
conference to adopt a title in conformity with the unity we desire to 
attain before the philosophical world, as we certainly are not numerous 
enough to have many separate organizations. 

The San Francisco Conference (formerly the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference which was the title used prior to the formation of the Southern 
California Regional Conference) with Dr. James Haggerty, of St. 
Mary’s College, Moraga, California, secretary since the inception of 
this conference in 1931, announced at the beginning of this academic 
year of 1953-1954 the following programs all held in the library of the 
Sacred Heart College in San Francisco: On October 19, 1953, “ Plato: 
The Statesman” by Brother Robert, F.S.C.; November 16, 1953, 
“ Aristotle: Politics, I-III” by Robert Cunningham and Francis 
Conklin, 8. J.; December 14, 1953, “ Dante: De Monarchia and Boni- 
face VIII: Unam Sanctam,” by Mr. John B. Shanke, S.J., and the 
Rev. Theodore Mackin, 8. J.; January 18, 1954,” “ St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Treatise on Law” by James L. Hagerty and Harold R. McKinnon; 
February 8, 1954, “ St. Thomas Aquinas: Rule of Princes and Machia- 
velli: The Prince” by Elmer Gelinas and Ronald P. McArthur; March 
1, 1954, “ Locke: Second Essay on Government ” by Brother Edmund, 
F. 8. C., and the Rev. Austin J. Fagothey, 8S. J.; March 29, 1954, “ De 
Tocqueville: Democracy in America and Calhoun: Disquisition on 
Government” by LeRoy F. Smith and Celestine J. Sullivan; April 18, 
1954, “ Burke: Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol and Mill: Representa- 
tive Government” by Mark Sullivan; May 17, 1954, “ Farrell-Adler: 
Theory of Democracy ” by Mortimer J. Adler. 

The recently organized Southern California Regional Conference 
with Dr. James Reilly of Immaculate Heart College of Los Angeles 
as chairman, the Rev. George V. Kennard, 8S. J., of Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, as executive secretary, and Miss Margaret Howe as record- 
ing secretary, and treasurer held monthly meetings a’ Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles. The meetings emphasize original philosophical 
sources. On October 8, 1953, Books I-III of Aristotle’s Nichomachean 
Ethics were considered. On January 14, 1954, the subject of discussion 
was Books IX and X of the Ethics and Books I and III of Aristotle’s 
Politics. For the following meetings of this academic year the Confer- 
ence is using Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas (ed. A. Pegis) as 
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its text considering on February 11, 1954, the subject of “ The End of 
Man and Grace”; for March 11th, “Human Acts”; for April 8th, 
“Habits and Virtues”; May 13th, “Law”; June 10th, “ Resume, A 
Comparison of Aristotle and St. Thomas on Law.” The Conference 
is planning joint meeting with the San Francisco Conference and the 
Northwest Conference at San Francisco on November 26-27, 1954, on 
the subject, “ Democracy and Government,” particularly as it applies 
to religion, the family, private enterprise, socialism, Marxism, and 
education. 

The Northwest Regional Conference, with the Rev. A. T. Tourigny, 
S. J., of Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash., held a meeting on March 20 
at Christ the King Seminary in New Westminster and then joined with 
the Northwest Philosophical Association at the College of British 
Columbia, both meetings discussing the same subject, “ The Philosophy 
of Clarence I. Lewis.” 

The District of Columbia-Maryland Conference met on January 15, 
1954 at Loyola College, Baltimore under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Thomas J. Higgins, S.J., of Loyola with Dr. Paul Nolan of Catholic 
University of America speaking on “ The Unconscious and St. Thomas.” 
On March 19 at Trinity College in Washington, D. C., the Conference 
heard Prof. George L. Farre of Loyola College on “ Existentialism and 
Christianity.” A tentative meeting for May 14 at Georgetown Univer- 
sity may hear from Mr. Charles A. Fecher of Baltimore, author of 
The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain on that subject. 


PrRoGRAM IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The philosophy department at the University of Notre Dame is spon- 
soring a special program in the philosophy of science during the summer 
session, June 18-August 3. Appropriate courses will be offered at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels, rounded off by a seminar readings 
and study of classic documents in science. The program will give special 
emphasis to the teaching of science and of the philosophy of nature in 
liberal education and will be open both to present-day teachers in these 
two fields and to those who are still working toward a degree. 


Tue Purmosopuers’ or St. Louis UNIversiry 


Ws must commend the activity of the recently organized Philoso- 
phers’ Club of St. Louis University composed of the undergraduate 
and graduate philosophy majors of the University. The Club desires 
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to contact similar organizations. The Club extends invitation to phi- 
losophers who may be in the vicinity of the University to address the 
Club members. A copy of the first volume of Proceedings of the Phi- 
losophers’ Club in mimeographed form records the address by Drs. 
George Klubertanz, 8. J., Anton Pegis, Yves Simon, R. J. Blackwell, 
Henri Renard, 8. J., Marianne N. Childress, Leonard J. Eslick, James 
Anderson, Maurice McNamee, 8. J., and G. Coletti. 


AQquinas LECTURES 

The 1954 Aquinas Lecture of Marquette University was given by 
Professor Henry Veatch of Indiana University on Sunday March 21, 
1954 at the University’s Brooks Memorial University on the subject 
“ Realism and Nominalism Revisited,” The 1953 Lecture by our Editor, 
Doctor Vincent E. Smith, professor of philosophy at University of 
Notre Dame on the subject “St. Thomas and the Object of Geometry 
has lately become available in printed form at the Marquette University 
Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Dr. Veatch’s lecture will be available in 
printed form later this year. The two lectures make notable addition to 
a distinguished series of philosophical lectures by outstanding American 
philosophers. 

Cuaries A. Hart, 
National Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Book Reviews 


A History of Esthetics. By Katharine E. Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. xxi + 613, 
with index. $7.50. 

In writing a good history one need not have every minute detail of 
the subject under consideration, but one must have correct and proper 
principles whereby one can avoid misinterpretation of the facts pre- 
sented. In producing a history of ideas, the writer must be able to 
grasp the concepts of each particular person involved in the context 
of that person’s system. In the analysis of so-called “ fine art” and of 
the criticism thereof, for example, one must discern the metaphysical, 
physical, moral, and, possibly also, theological implications in the work 
of art or in the criticism thereof. That such implications are involved 
is clear to one who makes a discerning analysis of the art criticisms 
which appear in our most famous newspapers and magazines; even 
the apparent lack of discipline in a particular review can frequently 
be traced to some defect of logic, metaphysics, physics, ethics, politics, 
or theology. Apparently the authors of the book under consideration 
have not taken cognizance of these prerequisites of criticism. 

In this book review we shall concentrate upon the subordination of 
poetics to political theory, since it is in political science that we rightly 
find the discussion of the purpose of poetics, or, in Thomistic termin- 
ology, poetic argumentation. Since the form of poetic argumentation 
depends upon its aim, Aristotle rightly deals with this aim in the eighth 
book of his Politics, and then only summarizes his teaching thereof in 
his separate treatise on Poetics. 

In the first book of the Politics, the Stagirite establishes the political 
distinction which enables us to understand the aim of poetic argn- 
mentation, the distinction between “citizen” and “servant.” In the 
eighth book he indicates that the children of citizens should strive, as 
far as possible, to produce their own imitative art; their senses and 
sense appetites made experientially subject to reason, the soul has the 
order prerequisite to discipline in the higher kinds of argumentation, 
namely, rhetorical and scientific. However, the more universal purpose 
of poetic argumentation is to enable those of servant mentality to 
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get the truth, and especially moral truth. That is why poetic argu- 
mentation is argumentation by way of exaggeration; it aims at 
penetrating immature minds by strongly moving the sense appetite 
and making the receptive person concentrate, for example, on the dif- 
ference between a just man and an unjust man. Thus the cowboy 
hero always has virtuous appearance, he wears a light-colored hat, 
rides a white horse, and wins the fist-fights; the villains always give 
tremendous evidence of their villainy, symbolized in their black hats 
and in the black horses they ride. The television detective may be 
too clever for mature minds, but he is well calculated for the immature. 
Of course, since no one reaches the perfect maturity of holiness here on 
earth, at least a bit of poetic argumentation is good for all of us, espe- 
cially if it is the poetic argumentation of theological art. 

Any true evaluation of so-called esthetic theory, then, must start 
with the recognition of the humble task which poetic argumentation 
performs. In other words, discussion about particular aspects of this 
kind of argumentation must presuppose that it is the least kind of 
argumentation. As Katharine Gilbert rightly points out in the work 
under consideration, the Renaissance was initiated by a revolt against 
the humble position of imitative art (p. 166), although she seems 
wrongly to consider this revolt justified (p. 169), Her attitude seems 
to result from a failure to appreciate the nature of imitative art. She 
records the Church’s knowledge of the réle of imitative art when she 
says: “ Not only did [the Church] use rhetorical device and music’s 
sweetness to entice the crass multitude toward the vision of divine 
truth; the Church’s voice came through ecclesiastics who felt the lure 
of sense themselves” (p. 156). But from her remarks on ensuing pages, 
it is clear that her lack of integrated philosophy prevents her from 
seeing the manifold aspects of poetic argumentation. 

The fundamental defect of Helmut Kuhn’s sections in this book is a 
lack of appreciation of hierarchy, which seems to be rooted in a specu- 
lative and practical unawareness of the importance of analogy. Mr. 
Kuhn equates art with science, the artist with the scientist: “ Whether 
the poets are blamed by the philosophers for feigned wisdom or obvi- 
ous ignorance, or whether—as has often happened in the history of 
esthetics—they are praised for clothing in apt imagery divine truth, in 
either case the common claim of ability to disclose what life really is 
holds within itself a motive to jealousy and mutual recrimination ” 
(p. 2). Even when he seems to admit some distinction between the 
poet and the philosopher, he subjugates science to poetics: “ By lifting 
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Christian dogma into the realm of poetic symbols, Santayana not only 
removed from religion the heavy burden of blind fact and fanatical 
faith [?], but allied himself in principle with those estheticians who 
recognize the importance of symbolism” (p. 559; cf. also pp. 4-5). 

Both authors lack a solid knowledge of psychology, especially as 
regards the definition of human freedom. Thus in those sections of the 
book in which they express their opinions, they confuse “ freedom” 
with “licence”: “ Apostle of freedom of thought in science and re- 
ligion, Giordano Bruno was also a believer in freedom of poetical 
expression ” (p. 199). 

They do not distinguish the primacy of sight and the primacy of 
touch in different orders: “ Addison begins with the fact of experi- 
ence closest to actual sensation, ‘the primary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion,’ arising from actually seeing something. He declares that sight 
is the most perfect and delightful of our senses and that the primary 
pleasures of the imagination are from visible objects present ” (p. 237). 
In historical fact, this confusion has led to the modern theory of the 
“cold objectivity ” of imitative art, since touch is deemed to play no 
part in art appreciation. Having accepted this premiss, Miss Gilbert 
remarks: “ Kant’s mere system was in germ this world-shattering 
thing: the proof [7] that esthetic enjoyment, while retaining its unique 
and characteristic quality (a-moral, a-logical, a-real), is more serious 
and philosophical than physical science” (p. 323). It is hard to refute 
the Kantian postulate of the amorality, alogicality, and a reality of 
imitative art unless there is the admission that the sense of touch plays 
some part in artistic appreciation. The touchstone of human certitude 
is the sense of touch—so much so that even valid analogizing about 
pure spirits (including God Himself) presupposes a healthy use of 


the sense of touch. Of course, we can appreciate a painting without __ 


actually touching the painting; touching the paper on which a musical 
composition is printed affords almost nothing towards musical appre- 
ciation; and the hardness of stone aids little in our appreciation of a 
statue. Touch aids art appreciation indirectly, that is, inasmuch as 
sense memory recalls, along with other past experiences, the past experi- 
ences of touch. When sense memory makes its normal contribution, 
there is genuine, sincere art appreciation; when this contribution is 
lacking, the appreciation is incomplete, insincere, and the individual is 
left in the throes of artistie eclecticism. That is why those who keep 
“in touch with reality ” frequently have a more accurate analysis of a 
work of imitative art than do many professional art critics. More- 
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over, that is why an era of extreme luxury is also an era of decadence 
in art. 

Because the authors of this book strive to set the object of their 
study as far away from themselves as possible, they leave their own 
minds, as well as the minds of indiscriminative readers, in the eondi- 
tion of mere dialectics, in that indifference which plagues many scholars 
today. For the discerning reader, however, the book is a gold mine of 
information. The work lacks little in the line of historical documenta- 
tion, and the reference to rare but important writings is vast. Espe- 
cially noteworthy in this regard are the general considerations of the 
Renaissance (pp. 162-232), the establishment of the context of Lessing’s 
critical thought (pp. 295-311), and the correlation of the thought of 
Baumgarten and Kant (pp. 289-295, 323-344). Mr. Kuhn rightly 
emphasizes the preponderant Germanic influence in the thought of 
modern art critics, but he does not sufficiently appreciate the present 
British reaction to German idealism. The proper evaluation of this 
reaction would seem to be the task of one who can note the theological, 
as well as the philosophical, aspects involved. | 


St. Mary’s College, CuristorHer M. Lenwer, P. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Hume’s Intentions. By J. A. Passmore. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 159, without index. $3.75. 


This book is a very sympathetic yet frankly critical study of a man 
whom its author candidly characterizes as “one of the most exasperat- 
ing of philosophers.” Passmore has written with clarity of style, 
orderliness and coolness of judgment in an obviously earnest effort to 
save David Hume from the misinterpretations not alone of his “ deni- 
grators” but of his admiring well-wishers and white-washers as 
well—misinterpretations that stem from misapprehensions of his inten- 
tions (p. 3). It is the analysis of these intentions which gives the book 
its title, though it is much more extensive in scope than that. While 
it is not meant to supersede but to complement Laird’s Hume’s Phi- 
losophy of Human Nature and Kemp Smith’s Philosophy of David 
Hume, still the author has not attempted to write a page-by-page sys- 
tematic account of Hume’s philosophy—(an attempt that would prove 
quite abortive—as one gathers upon close reading—for it is openly 
acknowledged that Hume cannot be systematized, that he loathes all 
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systems, regards none as final, not even, presumably, his own. “No 
one,” the author tells us, “could be Humean in the sense he could be 
Hegelian ” (p. 159). Rather is it his objective “to disentangle certain 
main themes in his philosophy and show how they are related to Hume’s 
philosophic purposes” (p. vii). These main themes are carefully 
treated in succeeding chapters under such titles as: the critic of Formal 
Logic, the methodologist, the positivist, the phenomenalist, the asso- 
ciationist, the sceptic. Realizing that men often fall far short of their 
intentions, the author has with equal care shown that Hume’s achieve- 
ments do not wholly coincide with his intentions (p. 15), though it is 
clear that Professor Passmore is in admiration of both as he is of the 
man himself. 

It is in the first chapter “In Defense of the Moral Sciences” that 
the author especially probes Hume’s intentions. He points out quite 
clearly that Hume’s major preoccupation in his thinking and writing 
always was with what he called moral subjects, in contrast to physical 
subjects. By moral subjects he meant those that make up “ the sci- 
ence of man,” consisting principally of ethics, politics, criticism and 
logic. He felt that in these four sciences is “comprehended almost 
everything which it can any way import us to be acquainted with” 
(p. 4, quoting from the Treatise), and he is at pains to vindicate the 
preeminence of (this wide understanding of) the science of man as the 
“scientia scientiarum.” If anything might be called a “single over- 
riding intention” in Hume that dominates his works and gives them a 
semblance of unity in diversity, it is—if I mistake not Passmore’s judg- 
-ment—the attempt to secure this science, on the one hand, against 
dogmatism in general, and the vagaries and fancies of “ metaphysics ” 
and superstition (which in his mind is anything associated with re- 
ligion), on the other hand, against the deadening power of sheer scep- 
ticism or Pyrrhonism that would drive us into inaction. To this end he 
seeks to effect for these moral subjects the revolution that Newton 
effected in regard to physieal subjects by introducing the experimental 
method of reasoning in the former sphere, thereby attempting to set 
the limits within which one could expect assurance and conviction; to 
this end he seeks to formulate a new logic, which, though it might be 
ealled the logic of probabilities, would still “establish a science which 
will not be inferior in certainty and will be much superior in utility 
to any other of human comprehension” (p. 11). Here indeed is high 
purpose and noble motivation, even though it reflects a slanted and 
warped view of metaphysics and religion. Professor Passmore indi- 
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eates that this overriding purpose explains Hume’s development of 
scepticism as an intended “ rebuke to physicists and metaphysicians,” 
of positivism as an attempt to fashion “a non-metaphysical, non- 
declamatory moral science,” of phenomenalism (and associationism), as 
an effort “ to buttress the doctrine that the science of man is primarily 
and pre-eminently secure,” and of a general theory of probable infer- 
ence to specify the type of security and the method of attaining it (cf. 
p. 15). 

If one were to do no more than read the final chapter on “ Hume’s 
Achievements,” one would readily understand why the author should 
have said in the first that Hume “ argues beyond his brief; his achieve- 
ments and his intentions do not wholly coincide” (p. 15). It becomes 
increasingly clear too that Hume’s psychological positivism is the very 
thing that prevented the attainment of his overriding objective. While 
the author might think it to Hume’s credit that it can be said his was 
not a mere “ defensive system” (p. 153) as so many others—(and one 
has reason to suspect that the so-called defensive system chiefly objected 
to by Passmore is scholasticism—a system presumably that depends 
“for its force on principles extrinsic to it—on moral and religious 
attitudes ... which .. . are the sole conceivable justification of the 
system ” [p. 153} that is erected!!)— it is for the dubiously creditable 
reason that there is left nothing in Hume’s system to defend—certainly 
not the science of man. It is not by scorning metaphysics as pure 
fancy, nor by scoffing at religion as superstition, nor by stating that 
free will is something objectively false (p. 54) and denying immortality 
as groundless and unreasonable (p. 56) nor by dogmatically denying 
dogmatism nor exalting scepticism, nor displacing philosophy with 
psychology, that one can secure the science of man. This is rather to 
subvert it—and in point of fact, this is what Hume accomplished. 

In this final chapter we are informed that Hume’s great achievement 
(as opposed to his supreme overriding intention) lies in his contribu- 
tion to a quite different conception of science in which speculation, 
not security, is the key-note, in which science (and that és philosophy 
for Hume) can no longer preen itself on its superiority to “ imagina- 
tion” (p. 154)! We are told among other things, with unabashed 
eandor—and it is to Professor Passmore’s credit that he writes so 
frankly—that Hume’s experiments are utterly artificial, they were not 
science but scientism; that his psychology is of only “the slightest 
consequence, that in trying to make it the scientia scientarum he de- 
stroys it as a science”; that his idea of cause is “ obviously not true” 
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(p. 156)—we had previously been informed that he had to abandon the 
idea that “ priority of time is necessary to causal connection” (p. 123) 
and that he had to hedge on his denial of the principle of causality for 
such denial would “ undermine science of every kind, moral no less 
than physical and . . . leave the way open for enthusiasm and super- 
stition ” (p. 54) !—and yet in spite of this judgment we are given to 
understand that Hume’s “ analysis of causality is a paradigm of phi- 
losophy as he would like it to be” (p. 12)! We are told moreover 
that Hume proved there was no such thing as inductive logic (p. 158) ; 
that his theory of imagination is erude and misleading (ibid.); that 
his positivism is weakened by his allegiance to the doctrine of impres- 
sions and ideas. 

According to the author Hume can lay claim to fame as “a logician 
of first importance ” (p. 156)—this, in spite of the fact that in several 
passages he speaks of Hume’s extraordinary insensitivity to incon- 
sistency, even of the most startling character (cf. pp. 131,133 and 
passim)—a quality we don’t expect from a great philosopher, nor 
surely from one who is supposed to be a logician of prime importance. 
If we are to ask what Hume’s chief contribution to logic is, we would 
be told it can be reduced to the following two propositions: (1) that it 
is always possible for an empirical proposition to be false, and (2) that 
“there is no total scheme of things, no rational order by reference to 
which we can see .. . that what happens could not intelligibly happen 
otherwise” (pp. 154-155). What either of these has to do with logic 
strictly speaking, it is hard to say, except insofar as they affect our 
epistemological outlook, scout the reliability of cognition and extol more 
and more an arrant anti-rationalism. 

In spite of all this the author rates Hume among the great philoso- 
phers of the ages (p. 65), recognizing though he does that “ Hume’s 
mind even at its best was not of the most disciplined sort,” that “ rigour 
and consistency” (“qualities that we ordinarily expect from a great 
philosopher ”) “ were not his strong points” (p. 152). It is not too 
clear whether he regards Selby-Bigge as one of Hume’s “ denigrators ” 
but there seems little disagreement with the latter’s judgment in his 
editorial introduction to Hume’s Enquiries where he sums up the prob- 
lem of Hume in the words: “ He says so many different things in so 
many different ways and different connexions and with so much indif- 
ference to what he has said before that it is very hard to say positively 
that he taught or did not teach this or that particular doctrine. .. . 
This makes it easy to find all philosophies in Hume, or, by setting up 
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one statement against another, none at all” (p. 1); for Professor Pass- 
more himself unhesitatingly concedes that it would be as easy and as 
true to call Hume an anti-naturalist as a naturalist, an anti-phenomen- 
alist as a phenomenalist, an anti-sceptic as a sceptic (p. 2). Appar- 
ently it must seem like haggling at inconsequentials to expect of a 
great philosopher and a keen logician thoroughness, precision, depth 
and consistency. Perhaps Emerson was right in saying that “ con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 

The final judgment passed by the author on Hume is that he does 
not fit neatly into any of the ordinary categories; he is pre-eminently 
a breaker of new ground, one who opens up new lines of thought, sug- 
gests an endless variety of philosophic speculations, taking no system 
as final, nothing as ultimate except the spirit of enquiry (p. 159). Apart 
from the fact that it seems an obvious confusion to mistake something 
as final and ultimate which is rather initial and pre-conditional to all 
philosophic search, viz., the philosophic thirst itself that Aristotle spoke 
of, one wonders if Passmore has not himself “ argued beyond his brief.” 
To this reviewer it appears that no great light is thrown on the great- 
ness of Hume’s genius or on the penetrating power of his critique. 
Rather does the shallowness and superficiality of Hume’s thinking 
appear most striking. He finds it more difficult than ever to see how 
Hume can be rated as a sound philosopher, not to mention a great one, 
except in the minimal sense that Aristotle once referred to (in the frag- 
ment from the Protreptikos) when he said in effect that to attack phi- 
losophy is somehow to philosophize. If Passmore wished to prove 
otherwise in writing of Hume’s intentions, then that intention remains, 
to this reviewer, unachieved. | 

Francis X. MEenan. 


John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 


Ontology. By James K. Feiblemnan. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1951. Pp. xix -+- 807, with index. $9.75. 


Professor Feibleman has the courage to announce that his primary 
purpose is to convince a scientific age of the legitimacy of ontology. 
Indeed, his claim goes still farther, since he wants to show that ontology 
is inevitable for the inquiring mind and provides the latent framework 
for all ultimate inquiries. In addition to this general defense of 
ontology, there is elaborated a specific type of ontology, called a finite 
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ontology or axiological realism. The author apologizes for the great 
length of his treatise, which consists of a number of previously pub- 
lished papers, together with a vast amount of new materials. There 
is a good deal of repetition in the book, which is referred to as a rough 
third draft. It might easily have been cut down to one-half its present 
length, without seriously affecting the marrow and sinews of the main 
argument. But the central thesis stands forth clearly enough. It con- 
stitutes a major challenge to logical positivism and to Thomism: to 
the former, since it questions the dogma of the meaninglessness of meta- 
physics; to the latter, since it rehabilitates an essentialist doctrine on 
being. 

The work consists of three main parts: a historical and theoretical 
introduction to the meaning of ontology in general, an outline of the 
system of finite ontology, and an analysis of the epistemological, logi- 
eal and practical implications of the system. In order to grasp and 
evaluate this philosophy, the introductory part must be given a care- 
ful reading. It begins with two points upon which realists of every 
variety may find agreement, namely, the subordinate place of epis- 
temology and the untenability of skepticism. Because knowledge is a 
particular mode of being and because the knowing process must be 
taken for granted at the outset of every inquiry, epistemology cannot be 
the fundamental and initial science. Furthermore, the arguments of 
skepticism (whether in its Greek, Cartesian or Humean form) need not 
shake our initial confidence in the mind’s ability to grasp being. Along 
with the usual criticism of the skeptical attitude, Feibleman advances 
the existentialist contention that to exist is to affirm implicitly the 
worthwhileness of existence. The human condition makes impossible 
any radical suspension of tle power of judgment. 

A closer approach to the author’s distinctive stand is made when 
he subjects dogmatism, nominalism and idealism to careful criticism. 
Here, it is well to bear in mind his own statement about his historical 
antecedents. 

The system of philosophy presented here is closer to that of Plato than 
to Aristotle and closer to that of Aristotle than it is to the abject aad 


absolutist followers of Aristotle.... Among the modern philosophers the 
system is closer to that of Peirce and of Whitehead than it is to any 


other. 

The affinity with Peirce (whose system Feibleman described in a pre- 
vious book) is evident in the critique of dogmatism, which is enlarged 
to embrace any assertion of knowledge of an absolute truth. Feibleman 
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does not deny the ideal possibility of an absolute truth but he refuses 
to accept any philosophical claim actually to know any such truth. 
With Peirce, he regards such a claim as an obstacle in the path of 
inquiry. Philosophy must rest upon the principle of fallibilism, i.e. 
upon the recognition that even our most reliable propositions are open 
to correction, improvement and even complete displacement. He admits, 
however, that the principle of fallibilism itself can never be established 
within his system. His entire ontology is an essay in hypothetical 
inductive and deductive reasoning, the cautious motto of which is: 
Quod fortasse incertum est. One direct consequence of radical fal- 
libilism is a thoroughly pluralistic attitude toward all philosophical 
systems. No one of them contains absolute truth, and yet every one 
of them advances the work of inquiry a bit further. 

To prepare the way for his own finitist ontology, Feibleman reviews 
the three pure philosophical positions: nominalism, idealism and re- _ 
alism. This crucial section was disappointing to me, since it merely 
repeats the dialectic first propounded in an earlier book: The Revival 
of Realism (1946; cf. my review in The Modern Schoolman, XXV 
[1947-48], 145-48). Once more, historical evidence is mangled in the 
interests of a triadic system of antinomies and their synthesis. Realism 
is defined in terms of its harmonizing function with respect to the 
extremes of nominalism (only individual existents are real) and idealism 
(only pure essences are real). For Feibleman, realism signifies the 
decision to give equal ontological weight to the world of essence and 
the world of existence. They are equally real domains of things, even 
though one contains permanent things and the other contains striving, 
changing things. Essence and existence are reified, in order to square 
with the view that realism is a reconciliation of nominalism and idealism. 
Harmonization of extremes is made the criterion, to which the prin- 
ciples of being are sacrificed. 3 

Whitehead’s influence is discerned in the construction of the finite 
ontology itself. The primary postulate is that being constitutes a single, 
systematic whole, but a whole that is subject to an “ ontological fault” 
or tendency toward cleavage into its logical and axiological aspects. 
Within the experienced universe, we distinguish between the permanent 
and the changing factors, the world of essence and that of existence. 
Essence is regarded as the intrinsic power to affect or to be affected. 
The world of essences is perfect, continuous and full. But it is the 
sphere of possibility and has no actuality or existence, which Feibleman 
equates with the temporal process. Change and conflict emerge with 
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the actual exercise of power, so that existence may be defined as what- 
ever affects or is affected in an actual way. Despite some reciprocal 
relations, existence is ultimately conceived as being a portion of essence: 
that portion which achieves a vivid entrance and exit of essences on 
the stage of historical process. Having transformed essence and exist- 
ence into different things or kinds of beings, Feibleman must next 
posit some force that will assure their relevance for each other. Whereas 
Whitehead assigns this task to God’s omniscient vision, Feibleman at- 
tributes it to the third cosmic category of destiny. The latter is the 
vector-quality of existence, its directional tendency toward the pleni- 
tude of essence. Destiny’s sub-categories are causality and chance, 
which are the means whereby the historical existential world strives to 
get back to essential perfection. Although the author refers proudly 
to his system as a “ lay ontology,” its essentialist approach obliges him 
to people the plenum of being with numerous substitute divinities. 

Ontology as such does not signify any particular doctrine, but only 
the field of inquiry within which various competing explanations meet. 
The aim of the comparative ontologist is to determine the most ade- 
quate set of consistency-rules between divergent empirical data. From 
his definition of ontology as “the widest of any finite set of systems 
of knowledge,” Feibleman draws two conclusions. Negatively, he elimi- 
nates any claim of knowledge of the infinite, although he does not deny 
the existence of the infinite. Positively, he applies to ontology the 
general requirement that every mathematically conceived system shall 
consist of a set of postulates and the deductions made therefrom and 
confirmed by experience. He does not question whether the mathe- 
matical notion of a system is appropriate for regulating a study of 
being as such. His basic fallibilism prevents him from admitting that 
any first principles are radically given to us as indubitable truths. His 
first principles can only be postulated as hypotheses, whose deductions 
are borne out by experience. Being itself is given a logico-mathema- 
tical interpretation, when it is described as “a system which consists in 
a comprehensive primitive formula, of which every possible thing and 
every actual thing and event should constitute a deductive instance.” 
Deduction must loom increasingly large in this outlook, since the induc- 
tive starting point is hypothetical and the central theme is the conatus 
of existence toward the continuity of essential structures. This is 
Leibniz in reverse. 

Finally, his ontology is finite, in so far as it denies any scientific 
status to natural theology. All discourse about God is a mythologizing 
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of ontology, a rendering of it in the language of feeling and quality. 
Ontology identifies God with the whole being of the world, including 
both the essential and the existential facets, whereas theology regards 
God as essence and the world as existence. Hence when natural theology 
gives proofs of God’s existence, this finitist ontology interprets them as 
arguments in favor of the unity of being and the integration of all its 
factors. This inability to culminate the investigation of being in a 
philosophical theology is the price paid for the initial divorcement of 
the human intelligence from an indubitably given act of being. Feible- 
man observes that although his book is expository rather than polemical, 
yet in taking a definite position he cannot avoid rejecting other views 
of being. From another perspective, his book can be read as a lively, 
contemporary example of the contrast between ontology, as the sys- 
tematic logic of essences and essentialized drives, and metaphysics, 
which is the creaturely approach to participated and unparticipated 


acts of being. 
James 


Saint Louise University, 
Bt. Louis, Missouri. 


Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mathematics. By Hippocrates George 
Apostle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
x + 228, with dictionary and index. $6.00. 


There is no extant treatise of Aristotle which deals specifically with 
mathematics. And yet it is evident from the many references to mathe- 
matics in the Aristotelian corpus that Aristotle held to a definite phi- 
losophy of mathematics which had an important place in his total doc- 
trine. In this book, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mathematics, Professor 
Apostle has presented in one concentrated and well-ordered treatise 
the Aristotelian doctrine on mathematics. The book is not written in 
the form of a commentary. The author never attempts to speak di- 
rectly for himself, but rather draws the body of his material from the 
works of Aristotle, orders this material according to an Aristotelian 
order and method, and gives us a single, unified presentation of the 
philosophy of mathematics as though it were indeed solely the work of 
Aristotle himself. This type of presentation can be a dangerous one. 
Complete success in it demands a complete understanding on the part 
of the author of the mind and method of the master whose doctrine he 
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presumes to present. I have no doubt that Professor Apostle realized 
this danger and was well equipped to cope with it. If he had not he 
could not have been successful in his attempt, and it seems to me that 
he has been highly successful. 

In accordance with the Aristotelian method of proceeding from a 
consideration of the more universal to the less universal, Professor 
Apostle begins with a treatment of the science of mathematics in 
general. This first chapter, entitled “ Universal Mathematics,” is the 
longest of the book, and in my opinion, the most significant. The 
fundamental points of the Aristotelian doctrine on mathematical seci- 
ence are herein presented under such sub-headings as “ The Nature of 
Quantity,” “How Quantities Are Known,” “Causes in Mathematics,” 
“ Mathematical Definition,” and others. From this general consideration 
of universal mathematics the author proceeds to a more specialized 
treatment of the two species of universal mathematics, arithematic and 
geometry, and here, of course, we find a consideration of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine on the nature of number and of magnitude. After 
treating respectively of arithmetic and geometry, in that order, Pro- 
fessor Apostle moves to a consideration of those composite sciences 
which are both physical and mathematical. This chapter on the com- 
posite sciences is considerably shorter than the others, but involves a 
consideration of principles especially significant today in an era when 
mathematical physics reigns as queen of the special sciences. The final 
chapter of the book eontains Aristotle’s criticism of various views on 
mathematics as expressed in the teaching of the Pythagoreans, Plato 
and his followers, Speusippus, and Xenocrates. We must note here 
some deviation from the exact method of presentation of Aristotle 
himself. Professor Apostle has chosen to present the views of other 
philosophers with Aristotle’s critical analysis of them after having pre- 
sented the doctrine of Aristotle himself. This appears to be the reverse 
of the order generally employed by Aristotle, who usually explains and 
criticizes the doctrine of his predecessors and contemporaries before 
expressing his own. The author recognizes this as a deviation from 
the usual Aristotelian order of presentation, but defends it as bene- 
ficial to the reader who will understand Aristotle’s criticism best only 
after getting the principles of this criticism from the doctrine of Aris- 
totle. Needless to say, there are advantages to be gained by following 
the exact order of Aristotle, who brings us inductively from a con- 
sideration of the examples of others to an understanding of his own 
doctrine. These advantages must, for the most part, be sacrificed in 
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the order adopted by Professor Apostle. However, it seems to me that 
the author has judged wisely, for, as I see it, the advantages gained in 
the order he has chosen are significant enough to offset those which have 
been sacrificed. 

A colleague of mine, from a department other than that of phi- 
losophy, on seeing me with a copy of this book chided me with a remark 
to the effect that philosophers who worry about the mathematics of 
Aristotle are but wasting their time while the mathematicians move far — 
ahead and out of the sight of such philosophers. I do not dispute the 
fact that modern mathematicians are making great strides, but I doubt 
that they will ever completely get out of the sight of the philosopher 
who understands Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics. They will not 
if they remain scientists and if mathematics remain truly a science. 
For mathematics is, strictly speaking, a science only if it investigates 
the real, and the reality of the object of mathematics can be under- 
stood only in terms of Aristotle’s doctrine of mathematical abstraction. 
Professor Apostle devotes much of the first chapter, on universal mathe- 
matics, to a consideration of the formal object of mathematics and to 
the abstraction which yields it. Abstraction involves a mental separa- 
tion of things which are not separated in the real. Aristotle uses the 
term in reference to the mental separation of (strictly speaking, sub- 
traction of) the principles of motion and sensible qualities from the 
corporeal body. The residue in thought is quantified body, radically 
an aspect of the corporeal real, but an aspect considered mathematically 
without a consideration of the sensible characteristics found with that 
aspect in the real. This is the object of mathematics. It exists in the 
physical real just as truly as does the object of physics, but it is 
thought of by the mathematician not as physical, but simply as quanti- 
fied. This is not to falsify reality. The mathematician does not judge 
that quantified body ezists without sensible qualities. He merely con- 
siders it without a consideration of the sensible characteristics (without 
which it doubtless cannot exist, but without which it can be understood). 
This abstraction, which substracts the sensible from the corporeal thing, 
yields an object of thought which is mathematically considered under 
conditions in which it does not in fact exist. This accounts for the 
relative freedom from the restrictions of physical reality enjoyed by 
mathematics (and not enjoyed by physics). Unfortunately it has led 
many to think of mathematics as a kind of logic, with consistency the 
only measure of truth. A thorough understanding of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine on mathematical abstraction will obviate this erroneous position 
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while yet accounting for the distinctive freedom, formality, and accuracy 
which does distinguish mathematics from physics. The fact that Pro- 
fessor Apostle has accurately presented this Aristotelian doctrine on 
mathematical abstraction is one of the chief reasons why I would recom- 
mend this book to both philosopher and mathematician. It seems to me 
that it might be at least as serious a misfortune for the mathematician 
to lose sight of the philosophy of mathematics as it is for the phi- 
losopher to lose sight of the modern advances of mathematics. 

Professor Apostle has documented his exposition with a wealth of 
references to the Bekker edition of Aristotle’s works. Almost every 
paragraph involves one or more significant references to Aristotle— 
and this is at least a partial guarantee of the authenticity of the exposi- 
tion. In addition to these notes, the author has added a brief (414 
pages) dictionary of the important Greek terms as used by Aristotle 
in the passages contributing to his teaching on mathematics. The book 
contains as well an adequate index of important terms and names. 
These accessories help to make this book a fine contribution directly to 
the field of philosophy, and indirectly to the field of mathematics. 


Marquette University, Epwarp D. Simmons. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ethics for Modern Business Practice. Edited by J. Whitney 
Bunting. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. x +- 269, with 
index. $2.95. 

Ethics for Modern Business Practice is divided into three parts, the 
first and third of which are composed by the editor. The first part 
contains his explanation of the nature of ethics; of various types of 

ethical theory, and of the evolution of moral standards in American 
business. Part two comprises statements by nine prominent business 
executives concerning moral problems and practices in their particular 
fields. Finally, the editor attempts to tie together the material of the 
first two parts ard to come up with some practical suggestions for the 
future. 

The plan of the book is good, but its execution leaves much to be 

desired. Part II is its strongest section. Although the quality of 

these nine chapters is varied, the better ones present an informative 
sketch of the historical development of the field in question, consider 
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some of the moral difficulties met in that field, and suggest solutions 
of these difficulties and some general rules of conduct. The chapters 
on investment banking, labor organizations, personnel administration, 
and insurance—and particularly the first of these—are noteworthy in 
their coming to grips with concrete problems without losing sight of 
the moral principles in the light of which these problems are to be 
attacked. 

In speaking of the professionalization of business and college courses 
in business ethies, Part III reaches conclusions about the possible 
techniques of raising moral standards in the business world. These are 
legitimate and important conclusions, but they are not moral conclu- 
sions, the kind that the title of the book would lead the reader to expect. 

But perhaps it is as well that no such conclusions are drawn, for 
the introductory sections on ethical principles abound in such gems as 
these: “A definition [of ethics], to be acceptable, must reflect the 
background and experience, as well as the social and economic position, 
of the person formulating it.” “. .. it is possible to incorporate all 
of the theories [Christian ethics, naturalism, hedonism, rationalism, 
and humanism] to some degree in the operation of ethical principles in 
business life.” “,.. religion removed in large part the need for human 
decision in moral questions.” 

Modern business practice has long since left behind it this sort of 
ethics and this sort of thinking. 

HERBERT JOHNSTON 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham. By 
Oswald Fuchs, O.F.M. Franciscan Institute Publications, 8. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute; Louvain: 
E. Nauwelaerts, 1952. Pp. xix +110. No price listed. 


The plan of this dissertation is simple and straightforward: one 
chapter is devoted to the general character of habits in Ockham’s view, 
two subsequent chapters take up cognitive and conative habits, a fourth 
chapter discusses the role of habits in the moral theory of Ockham, 
and a final chapter suggests the modern significance of what has been 
previously covered. 

Though Father Fuchs does not say so, it seems that Ockham took 
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the Categories of Aristotle as his point of departure. There, hezis is 
described as a member of the first species of quality; it appears as an 
accident added to the substance of its subject so as to qualify it in 
some way. Ockham concentrates on operative habits and regards them 
as the products of repeated actions of the same type. Quodlibet 3, 17 
refers to the increasing ease and skill with which scribes, weavers and 
other artisans do their work and suggests that this means that “ some- 
thing is added” (aliquid sit additum) to the corporeal motive powers 
involved. We cannot observe these habits in themselves but Ockham 
- insists that we know from experience that they are present. He does 
not place habit in the context of the act-potency theory, as does St. 
Thomas. Habit is not considered as a partial actuation of a passive 
operative potency. Rather, Ockham seems to think that all potentiae 
executivae are quite active. Each habit appears as an accretion which 
emerges from, or is produced by, an operative potency in the course of 
continued use. Entitative habits are not discussed. 

Habits are not formed in the acts of intuitive cognition: Ockham’s 
reason is that repetition of intuition neither grants added facility nor 
does it remove the need for the actual presence of the objects of intui- 
tion. On the other hand, abstractive knowledge gives rise to many habits. 
Ockham assigns habits to external and internal sensation, and to the 
abstractive functions of intellect. In fact, while it is well known that 
Ockham fiercely cut off all cognitive “species” with his economical 
razor, it now becomes evident that he permitted a lush growth of cogni- 
tive habits to develop in place of these species. As Father Fuchs puts it 
(p. 46): “Ockham postulates a habit for each singular known through 
the senses.” Moreover, a new and distinct habit of sense cognition is 
produced, each time that a sense object is perceived. 

There is some question as to Ockham’s view of the possibility of 
habits in the sense appetites. His early works speak of some habitua- 
tion in this area but the Quodlibets seem to deny the existence of such 
habits. Intellectual appetition, however, produces many habits. Since 
Ockham’s theory does not require a passive potency as the subject of 
habits, his active voluntas is the subject par excellence of affective 
habituation. This will is not a faculty really distinct from the intel- 
lectual soul; it is the soul inclining toward an intellectually apprehended 
good. All moral virtues, then, are habits of will. 

Certainly this Ockhamistie theory of habits is historically important 
and Father Fuchs has made a useful contribution in this study. There 
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is little else in English on the psychology of this type of scholasticism. 
For that reason the dissertation is important and should be read by all 
interested in the thought of the fourteenth and later centuries. The work 
could have been much better, however. First of all, the bibliography 
is not adequate and little effort has been made to use the secondary 
literature. Granting that there are no previous studies of habit in 
Ockhamism, it must be insisted that there are general works on habit 
in later scholasticism (such as De Roton) which are neither listed nor 
used in this dissertation. Secondly, the introductory survey of the 
earlier theories of Aristotle, St. Thomas, Godfrey of Fontaines and 
Duns Scotus is quite inadequate and often misleading. Durandus’ 
treatise De habitibus, which is in print and which seems to me to be 
essential to the understanding of Ockham, is not mentioned at all. My 
dissertation on habits in St. Thomas’ philosophy is listed but I cannot 
think that Father Fuchs has actuallly used my work. He attributes 
teachings to St. Thomas which are the antitheses of major points in the 
thomistic theory of habituation. Two examples are enough to illustrate 
this criticism: Father Fuchs makes St. Thomas say that, “sensible 
species are called habits,” (p. xv) and that, “the will is the real sub- 
ject of virtues viewed as moral habits,” (p. xvi). The implication of 
the second statement is that all moral virtues reside in the will as their 
subject. Now this is not a true representation of the position of St. 
Thomas. As a result of such distortion, Ockham’s theory is presented in 
this work as the climax of an incomplete but unified earlier “ scholastic ” 
tradition on habituation. Such an insinuation does no service to the 
history of medieval philosophy. Ockham’s psychology has antecedents 
in the thirteenth century; these are not to be found in the thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas but rather in the writings of men who did their 
best to put an end to Thomism. We need more studies of these various 
currents of Catholic philosophy in the middle ages. The central chap- 
ters of the present dissertation form a useful analysis of the text of 
Ockham. The Introduction and Conclusion lack historical perspective 
and objectivity. 


Vernon J. Bourke. 
8t. Louis University, 


Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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Unamuno. A Writer’s Concern with the Problems of Modern 
Spain and of Humanity. By Arturo Barea. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 61. $2.50. 


This small book contains three sections entitled “ Unamuno and the 
National Problem,” “The Tragie Sense of Life,” and “The Poet in 
Unamuno.” It also includes brief biographical notes and a bibliog- 
raphy—including the English translations—of Unamuno’s most im- 
portant works. 

The first section is a summary of the five essays which Unamuno 
published in 1895 under the general title En Torno al Casticismo. 
These essays can be considered as a sort of philosophy of the history 
of Spain. When Unamuno wrote them, the problem of Casticism (this 
word means something typically national within the Spanish orbit) was 
a burning question in Spain. There were two opposite camps: On one 
side stood the casticistas, the defenders of tradition, who were opposed 
to the importation of exotic doctrines and literary styles; on the other 
side, the “ Europeanisers,” the progressists, who despised or minimized 
everything national and traditional. Unamuno did not side with either 
camp; on the contrary, he called both factions victims of delusion, and 
attacked them vigorously, at times in insulting terms. Arturo Barea 
points out strongly Unamuno’s opposition to the tradifionalists, but 
he neglects to stress sufficiently his opposition to the “ Europeanisers,” 
and the reader gets the impression that in this period of his life Una- 
muno sided with them. (In the second section Barea notes that in 
later writings Unamuno opposed the progressists even more than the 
narrow traditionalists. ) 

What was then, Unamuno’s own position? Did he follow a moderate, 
middle way? No; his position was the alternating affirmation of one 
extreme against the other in order to attain by this aggressive affirma- 
tion the partial truth contained in both. He based his position on the 
notion of “the inner world” (intramundo). There are, he says, two 
worlds: The world of the senses, and the inner, authentic world, of 
which the former is but a circumstantial and temporal manifestation. 
The inner world is the true @eadition, the “eternal tradition,” the 
substance of history. Against the “ Europeanisers,” preoccupied only 
with the future, and against the narrow traditionalists, vainly trying 
to push back the incessant flow of history, Unamuno proclaims that 
we must seek the authentic national spirit and reality, not in the past 
nor in the future, but in the inner world, in the eternal tradition, 
which for being eternal is always present. 
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In the second section of his book Barea gives a sketch of Unamuno’s 
philosophical thought, as contained chiefly in the latter’s fundamental 
work, The Tragic Sense of Life. In spite of the difficulties involved 
in organizing logically Unamuno’s phantasies—for him the philosophical 
faculty par excellence is the imagination,—Barea achieves a clear, 
although extremely brief, synthesis. For Unamuno there is one prob- 
lem, the problem of our personal immortality; the problem of the 
existence of God, our immortalizer, is subordinated to it, or rather 
identical with it. Separately neither reason nor faith—by faith he 
means a natural, sentimental faith—can solve the problem; nor can 
they solve it together, for between the conclusions of reason and the 
longings of faith no agreement is possible. The only remaining alter- 
native is a consciously accepted fight or agony in the etymological 
sense of this term. Against reason which denies the immortality of our 
consciousness and cannot console us, and against faith which affirms 
our immortality but cannot prove it, we must live in constant agony, 
and turn this agony, this tragic sentiment, into a source of strength 
and life in individuals and nations. 

In the third section, after making a few critical observations on 
Unamuno as a poet in verse and prose, Barea goes on to 8 
and to evaluate Unamuno’s novels. This procedure has startled 
two reasons: First, why does he not study Unamuno’s poetry proper? 
The heading of the section seems to demand it. Secondly, how does 
he justify the identification of novels with poetry? 

In the general critical observations Barea distinguishes between the 
content and the form of Unamuno’s poetry. The content excels in its 
intensity of feeling and the passionate strength of its lyricism. The 
form is usually mediocre and awkward. Although Barea does not 
raise the question, it could be asked whether the awkardness of the 
form in Unamuno’s poetry was due to his lack of innate ability or 
rather to his frequently expressed aversion to the traditional poetic 
forms. The answer is most probably found in his native incapacity. 
The aversion to accepted forms may be explained, partly at least, as a 
mechanism of self-deferse. 

Barea must be congratulated for having given us this little book. It 
should serve as an excellent introduction to the understanding of 
Unamuno’s work and personality. At least it should stop certain 
speakers and writers from quoting Unamuno’s name and some of his 
paradoxical expressions in contexts which only show their ignorance as 
regards his thought. 
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There are, however, in the book two statements which, in our opinion, 
should not be accepted uncritically. Barea says that Unamuno be- 
came “the acknowledged incarnation of the spirit of his people.” If 
by this statement he means that Unamuno did actually mirror the spirit 
of the people of Spain, he is mistaken. The roots of Unamuno’s philo- 
sophical phantasies are not of Spanish extraction; they were imported. 
Kant, Hegel, Krause or rather Krausism, Kierkegaard, Bergson, James, 
et al., inspired his basic tenets. It must be added that the people of 
Spain have been and are still predominantly Catholic, and could not 
be represented by a writer so openly and viciously anticatholic as 
Unamuno. During Unamuno’s life very few of his countrymen accepted 
him and his ideas; he was aware of this fact and showed bitterness and 
resentment about it. Today most of those who read his works do so 
either for literary reasons or to entertain themselves with his paradoxes 
and eccentricities. He has been more influential in some foreign coun- 
tries where his voice joined a choir already existing and struck the 
attention of the listeners by its passionate, tragic, even spiritual, 
tonality. 

Barea also states that “a thinker who teaches how to turn conflict, 
contradiction, and despair into a source of strength has something to 
give to men of this age.”” Perhaps Unamuno himself turned contradic- 
tion and despair as such into a source of courage and life, although it 
could be questioned whether his position was ultimately authentic; 
perhaps the basic source of his life and activity was not a doubtful 
faith, as he constantly proclaimed, but a firm, though unconscious, 
certitude concerning God and immortality, which fed his infantile and 
adolescent years. Even granting that Unamuno himself, a personality 
of such peculiar and untransferable characteristics, made despair a 
source of hope and strength, such a despair cannot serve as the ulti- 
mate norm of activity for every man, not even for the contemporary 
man, victimized by internal schism and agony. 


Fevix O. F. M. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Reality and Judgment According to St. Thomas. By Peter Hoenen, 
S. J. Translated by Henry F. Tiblier, S. J. Chicago: Regnery, 
1952. Pp. xv + 344, with index. $6.00. 


This is a translation of La théorie du jugement d’aprés St. Thomas 
d’Aquin published at Rome in 1946. It is one of a projected series 
entitled Library of Living Catholic Thought to appear under the direc- 
tion of the West Baden College faculty. 

The author’s point of departure is provided by two texts from the 
De Veritate. The first (q. 10, a. 6) declares that all our knowledge in 
its origin consists in the apprehension of first principles which are them- 
selves from sense experience. The second text (q. 1, a. 9) describes 
the reflection by which the intellect knows truth. Father Hoenen 
accepts its interpretation as given by Charles Boyer, 8.J., in an 
article (“ Le sens d’un texte de St. Thomas: De Veritate, q. 1, a. 9,” 
Gregorianum V (1924), 424-43) of which a translation has happily 
been furnished in a special appendix. Boyer contends that the act of 
reflection as described by St. Thomas precedes every human judgment. 
Thus the act of judgment, whenever it occurs, is seen to involve a 
critique of knowledge that is native to the mind and prior to any 
philosophical critique. 

The writer’s attempt to synthesize a general Thomistic theory of 
judgment takes the form of a description or phenomenological analysis 
and a critique or justification of the judgment. The phenomenological 
analysis reveals that every judgment is preceded by an apprehension 
or representation which already contains the nexus as well as the terms 
whose connection is to be affirmed or denied. This composite structure 
is traceable not only to the simple apprehension, but beyond to the 
phantasm and the sense data. The judgment, therefore, does not con- 
struct the synthesis but rather, upon encountering it, refers it to being 
in an affirmation or denial. What makes the judgment as such possible — 
is a reflection on the object of apprehension which, in each concrete 
case, recognizes the noetic or intentional character of the apprehensive 
act. 

Simple apprehension is concerned with quiddity, judgment with 
existence. This existence is not always actual existence. Rather what 
the judgment affirms is an essential relation of quiddity to existence. 
“ For the nexus, which is precisely what is affirmed by a judgment, is a 
‘being’ in the nominal sense (id cui competit esse)” (p. 47). The 
reflection preceding an affirmative judgment must have uncovered a 
necessity in the objective structure apprehended, for necessity is a 
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condition of intelligibility, even for the understanding of a contingent 
fact (p. 128, 132). Having thus “ understood,” that is, recognized the 
necessity of the represented — the intellect is able to affirm its 
existence, to say: “ So it is.” 

Father Hoenen founds his justification of the judgment on the re- 
flection which is an activity of the mind’s critical power bearing upon 
the content and operation of simple apprehension and which issues in 
the judgment. It is insofar as it reveals the noetic nature of the first 
operation that the reflection guarantees the value of the second opera- 
tion affirming the reality of the structure represented in the first. The 
various kinds of judgment are in function of the diverse forms this 
reflective act may take. The simplest reflection is that which bears 
directly and solely on the prior act of apprehension, unveiling its noetic 
nature as the understanding of an intelligible object and thereby its 
conformity to being. It leads to a judgment affirming the represented 
structure as necessary and objective. Thus the simplest judgments for 
the mind to make are the absolutely first principles, those “ first uni- 
versal judgments on the objective structure of the object proper to 
the human intellect, namely, material things” (p. 164), because they 
are expressions of the earliest necessity disclosed by reflection. Since 
the knowledge of the noetic nature of the intellect, implicit in every 
judgment, only becomes explicit in later judgments that constitute the 
theory of knowledge, the various sciences, principally mathematical, 
that derive their principles from this earliest reflection are justifiable 
by a pre-philosophical critique. A further reflection on these first judg- 
ments makes explicit the intuitions of the nature of the intellectual act 
and faculty and leads to the formulation of the basic principles of the 
theory of knowledge (“the intelligible is being”) and of metaphysics 
(“ being is intelligible”). The motive of all these judgments is inde- 
pendent of the senses which merely furnish the matter of the original 
apprehension and therefore they do not require beforehand a vindica- 
tion of sense knowledge. 

The initial reflection may be extended to the phantasm, giving rise 
to a singular judgment affirming the necessary nexus, or further to the 
sense perception and leading to judgments of perception affirming 
actual existence here and now. These latter derive their motive from 
perception and therefore depend on its validity. Reflection reveals the 
noetic nature of perception in the intuition of a necessary connection 
between the perception and the actuality of the structure perceived. 
This awareness arises in the course of perception when we realize our- 
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selves actively operating on and with the object of our knowledge 
(facientes cognoscunt) (p. 249). 

The author’s erudition in the field of logical theory is impressively 
displayed in his analysis of judgment, particularly of the structure of 
per se propositions. He performs a considerable service in empha- 
sizing the specific distinction between apprehension and the judging 
act, the role of reflection as essential for preparing the judgment, as 
well as the composite structure of the object of assent. However, his 
assertion that this composition is derived intact from its origin in the 
phantasm can be questioned. The very distinction of the terms in this 
structure supposes an act of analysis between the phantasm and the 
judgment, the task traditionally assigned to the abstractive operation 
of simple apprehension. The synthesis that judgment affirms may 
well be constituted in the first phase of the judicial operation without 
jeopardizing the origin of all its elements, nexus and terms, in the 
phantasm and sense data. 

Father Hoenen has developed his critique with admirable consistency 
and does not lack for texts to invest it with the authority of the Angelic 
Doctor. Yet it may be objected that another equally consistent synthesis 
based on Thomistic sources could be evolved that would appeal to — 
different principles of order. He bases the order that he adopts largely 
on the principle of intelligibility, whose similarity to Descartes’ clear 
and distinct perceptions is recognized, although he points also to the 
different manner in which St. Thomas employed his criterion. How- 
ever, it may be asked whether his own use of the criterion of intel- 
ligibility whereby he gives precedence in our knowledge to possible 
over actual being does not lean more toward the rationalist side and 
thus ignore the factual situation of human knowing. A more realistic 
account might also have taken greater notice of the problem of error. 

These criticisms, however, should not and cannot detract from the 
capital fact that Father Hoenen has constructed a remarkable edifice 
of elements widely scattered throughout the works of St. Thomas, and 
any synthesis claiming to be more authentic must be at least equally 
convincing in tracing its Thomistic lineage. His work ought to serve as a 
valuable source for the theory of knowledge as well as for the clarifica- 
tion of the relations of science and philosophy. The translator should 
be congratulated on a job excellently done and the publishers for 
placing at our disposal another fine volume in their growing list of 
worthwhile publications. 

Francis M. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island. 
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Makers of Modern Science: Charles Darwin, by Paul B. Sears; 
Sigmund Freud, by Gregory Zilboorg; Albert Einstein, by 
Leopold Infeld. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
Pp. 124, 132, 134, with separate indices. $4.00. 


This trilogy consists of three previously published studies in the 
Seribner’s “ ‘Twentieth Century Library.” No attempt is made by the 
publisher to tie the books together with an introductory essay, or even 
a common index. They are just bound together. Nevertheless, the three 
studies have this in common: they are about men important in con- 
temporary thought, men around whom three sciences developed in our 
own day; and the presentations are made by specialists in each science 
who address themselves to the average intelligent reader. 

Makers of Modern Science, then, is an attempt to popularize the 
thought of a naturalist, a psychoanalyst, and a physicist. It is a brave 
publisher who trusts that there are sufficient readers both able and 
courageous enough to read and understand this entire trilogy. Such 
a work is nevertheless well worth doing, if it is done well. Its worth 
should be evaluated, in this reviewer’s opinion, from a double stand- 
point: first, that of the non-specialist reader (is the work well pre- 
sented and not too difficult to understand?) ; second, that of the spe- 
cialist (is the work faithful to the subject and does it make a good 
assessment of its importance in modern thought?). 

Darwin is the easiest of the three to popularize, and Dr. Sears has 
written a book that no intelligent person should have difficulty under- 
standing. Freud has become increasingly easy to popularize, inasmuch 
as his terminology is now generally and fairly accurately understood. 
Dr. Zilboorg presents his theoriés clearly by following the chronological 
order in which Freud developed them. He carefully describes. the 
meaning of each Freudian term—such as “ sex” or “ libido ”—so there 
ean be no misunderstanding of Freud’s peculiar meaning. Dr. Infeld 
has the most difficult task of the three in making Einstein under- 
standable to the average intelligent reader. He does well to follow 
the historical order of describing the main concepts of physics before 
Einstein, then analyzing the two Einstein revolutions of special rela- 
tivity and general relativity, and finally discussing Einstein’s role in 
quantum theory. By the very nature of the subject, the Einstein book 
remains the most difficult to read. But it is the best popularization of 
Einstein’s thought yet to appear. 

From the standpoint of content, the study of Darwin is the weakest 
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of the three. Dr. Sears would have done well to restrict himself to 
Darwin’s place in the history of zoology. But the key ideas of struggle 
for survival and natural selection flowed into other areas of thought: 
into economics and polities, into sociology, even into philology. Dr. 
Sears reveals serious lack of historical knowledge and an unscholarly 
partisanship for Darwin when he attempts to show his influence on 
the general thought pattern of later generations. Few historians, for 
example, would assert that “the 19th century was a continuing march 
toward freedom” without qualifying the assertion considerably. Dr. 
Sears still accepts a simple progress theory of history, and he believes 
that Darwin, like Newton before him, gave impetus to the rate of 
progress toward human perfection. Therefore, his contribution in 
every field was good. If Darwin is to be connected somehow with 
later advances in human health and in polities and sociology, then he 
must also be connected with that complex of theories generally referred 
to as “social Darwinism” This connection Dr. Sears refuses to make. 

Dr. Zilboorg’s presentation of Freud’s early and important work is 
accurately and faithfully done. The principal defect of his work is 
an almost blind partisanship for his subject which makes him treat 
unfairly such men as Jung and Adler, who broke from Freud on cer- 
tain points of psychoanalytic theory. Dr. Zilboorg also tends to mini- 
mize Freud’s later work, in which he attempted to apply his basic 
theories to other fields of thought, such as history, sociology and litera- 
ture, to create the science of “ metapsychology.” It is true that these 
efforts did not yield the same fruitful effects as did Freud’s earlier 
work, but he was most serious about them and they have done much to 
temper the modern mind. They should not, therefore, be passed over 
lightly. 

Dr. Infeld’s summary of Einstein’s thought (according to physicists 
competent to judge) is accurate and balanced. His liberal use of 
metaphors enables the non-specialist (like this reviewer) to follow the 
argument without too much difficulty. One can object to his last few 
pages, in which he considers Einstein as a man and a philosopher, but 
the latter designation is used in a loose sense and does not noticeably 
mar the valuable study of Einstein as a physicist. 


Tuomas P. Nem. 
Saint Louis University. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, National Gallery of 
Arts at Washington. New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. Pp. 
xxvii + 436, with index. $6.50. 


This monumental work grew out of six lectures given by Professor 
Maritain at the National Gallery of Art in Washington in the spring 
of 1952 as the initial series of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts. The work is richly illustrated with some sixty-eight full-page 
reproductions of paintings, half of which pertain to the history of art 
while the remaining illustrate the character of modern painting. Nearly 
two hundred so-called “ texts without comment” following each of the 
nine chapters except the last and, gathered from the writings of a vast 
array of writers on the arts, constitute invaluable literary illustrations 
of Professor Maritain’s views. The volume constitutes number XXXV 
of the Bollinger Series, sponsored by and published for the Bollinger 
Foundation, evidently with heavy subsidy. 

Maritain had already hinted at the character of this work, which 
must be placed alongside his Degrees of Knowledge as his two most 
important researches in philosophy, when he gathered certain random 
essays in the philosophy of art under the title of the now classic Art 
' and Scholasticism. Despite its vast research, the present study is funda- 
mentally Thomistic. One of its main purposes “has to do with essen- 
tial part played by the intellect or reason in both art and poetry, and 
especially with the fact that poetry has its sources in the preconceptual 
life of the intellect.” This necessitates a thorough investigation of the 
so-called preconscious wherein the creative intuition is born or engen- 
dered. In the Thomistie view all the powers, which emanate from the 
soul, proceed in a regular order with a natural priority for the spiritual 
over the sensitive. They are all unconscious as is their exercise. Thus 
the unconscious or preconscious has a very important place in the 
Thomistic view of mental life. It has been the subject of continued 
investigation. 

Here Maritain carefully distinguishes between the so-called spiritual 
anconscious or Platonic Mousike, always in relation to the intellect 
wherein the poetic intuition resides, and the automatic blind Freudian 
unconscious quite divorced from the intellect. In the former the active 
or illuminating intellect immaterializes images to induce the various 
concepts of logical thought in the passive intellect. But it may also 
produce another kind of intellectual knowledge which does not issue 
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in concepts at all but what St. Thomas has called knowledge by con- 
naturality. This is the nature of the so-called poetic intuition which 
is at once cognitive and creative. It is cognitive both of the reality of 
things and at the same time of the subjectivity of the poet, and this 
without any objectivization of the thing in a concept, because it is not 
the essence which is grasped but its concrete existence and its exis- 
tential relations in a single present moment as tending and extending 
to the infinite. At the same time the poet’s own subject is known as 
one with the existent thing. Such non-conceptual knowledge is possible 
only through the instrumentality of a deep intentional emotion which 
makes the very inner being of things reverberate within the knower 
and unite knower and known in one. This is the knowledge by con- 
naturality proper to poetic experience. | 

Here the role of the image is particularly difficult as it is no longer 
used in the genesis of concepts or abstract ideas. Modern poetry with 
its amazing advance in self-awareness has thrown new light on an old 
truth concerning creative imagery. When a purposive comparison is 
made, for example between the fragility of worldly felicity and the 
fragility of glass the comparison is made between two things already 
known in-order more strikingly to express one by superimposing it on 
the other, and the result is a “rhetorical mode pertaining to the dis- 
cursus of reason” (p. 327), which may be used in poetry but is not 
the creative mode particularly proper to the poetic intuition. What 
Maritain calls the “immediately illuminating images” of the active 
intellect in its poetic or creative intuition; being free from conceptual 
organization of things according to their natural similarities are brought 
together in an utterly new and unforeseeable way for an intuitive 
‘ expression of some pressing and obscure intelligibility. The poet speaks 
for example of “ The lion’s ferocious chrysanthemum head.” In such 
cognition what is most immediate is natural experience of the things 
of the world; what is most principal is the experience of the self “ be- 
cause it is in the awakening of subjectivity to itself that emotion re- 
ceived in the translucid night of the free life of the intellect is made 
intentional and intuitive or the determining means of a knowledge 
through congeniality” (p. 128). This dual revelation will also be 
evident in the work produced which will be a direct sign of the secrets 
perceived in things and a reversed sign of the subjective universe of 
the poet. Yet the grasp of the self in the poetic activity is entirely 
disinterested, never for the sake of the self-centered ego but for the 
sake of the work, drawn out of itself in a literal ecstasy which is crea- 
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tion dying to itself to live in the work. Art continues in its own way 
the labor of divine creation, or as Dante puts it, art is the “ grandchild 
of God.” 

In the vast array of problems discussed in the work space here per- 
mits us to consider but one point, namely the relation of poetry to 
the transcendental beauty. Obviously being which is intelligible in itself 
may be obscured for our intellect because it is obscured in matter or 
because it is too high and pure in its being to be proportioned to the 
human intellect. This would be even more true when we seek the 
being’s relatively perfect truth which is its beauty. Hence the im- 
portance of the traditional integrity, or fullness of being, its proportion, 
or consonance—that is its order and unity—and in its radiance of form 
or clarity which emanating from things causes the intellect to see better. 
In science the creative function produces concepts, judgments and rea- 
sonings and is completely subordinate in them to the cognitive function. 
In art on the contrary, the cognitive function of the intellect is entirely 
subordinate to the creative function. The intellect here knows in order 
to create or make something outside the soul. Finally in the poetic 
intuition the cognitive comes into play in a creativity of the spirit that 
is entirely free. It has neither the infinite being of science for its 
object nor finite being enclosed in a genus which is the object of art. 
Having no necessary object the creativity of the poetic intuition is 
truly free of a specifying or formally determining object. Neverthe- 
less it must create an object for itself since no power can proceed to act 
without an object. Since in all the arts the poetic or creative intuition 
seeks in some way the good of the work produced, Maritain distin- 
guishes between so-called subservient (useful) arts whose works seek 
primarily the good of something else from those self-sufficient (fine) 
arts in which the good of the work succeeds more in being a good in 
and for itself. If poetry in its various forms of free creativity strictly 
has no proper object then it does not even tend to beauty as a specify- 
ing object and is not properly subordinate to it. Nevertheless, in all 
forms of artistic production engendered by the poetic intuition there 
is a love of being under the transcendental of beauty. The intuition is 
on terms of coequality or connaturality with beauty. Of course no 
finite rational maker can actually create being itself under any of its 
transcendental aspects. But such a maker or artist can at least seek 
to mirror beauty in its infinity in varying degrees in the particular 
genus of things he makes while at the same time attending to his essen- 
tial business of manifesting his own inwardness united with the inward- 
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ness of the individual concrete existence of things which resound in his 
own subjectivity. 

This summary can only suggest some of the more important theses, 
particularly those related to philosophy, which Maritain, with truly 
profound insight, seeks to establish. This could not be accomplished 
by one who was a philosopher only and who did not also happen to 
be a very understanding poet or artist himself. The happy conjunction 
of philosopher and artist in one person is the reason for this thorough, 
frequently intuitive, and highly sympathetic introspective report which 
follows. Hence the author’s appreciation of the poetic intuition in all 
its modern artistic forms yields important contributions to the under- ; 
standing and liberation of the intuition. Even where the modern artists, 
for example, reject the proper role of logical reasoning in their work 
or where they do not surrender their own subjectivity to the service 
of their artistic production as may be the case in surrealism or in non- 
representative painting, Maritain sees their efforts as too extreme rejec- 
tion of some error in relation to the creative intuition even while they 
themselves have fallen into opposite error and thus betrayed their one 
most priceless possession. Thus the creative intuition stands out in 
all its uniqueness. The thinking required for the virtue of art or 
appreciation of its productions is thus clearly distinguished from that 
of the scientist, or the philosopher in his metaphysical speculation, or 
the moralist exercising the virtue of prudence. 

This is an important contribution to the understanding of the dis- 
tinct forces which make up our culture. Not the least important is that 
of the artist who paradoxically has himself until recently been the most 
misunderstood of revealers of the truth. If the artist even claims to 
possess and present a unique insight into the individual concrete exis- 
tence of things, then it becomes absolutely required of the philosopher 
to investigate sympathetically such claims as pertaining to philosophy’s 
one central and ultimate problem. Maritain, as we have observed, is 
particularly equipped to understand the artist, and we believe that as a 
philosopher he has justified the artist’s claim. Thus philosophers and 
artists who have traditionally been at odds may now go more sympa- 
thetically forward together in their great common objective, the knowl- 
edge and love of the truth. 


Cuartes A. Hart 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Whitehead’s Theory of Reality. By A. H. Johnson. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xiii + 263, with index. $4.00. 


Professor Johnson has done a much needed job in attempting a 
synthesis and evaluation of Whitehead’s theory of reality. He does 
not pretend that his is an exhaustive and definitive treatment of the 
theory, although it is, in fact, a very satisfactory exposition. The heart 
of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism is the theory of actual entities. 
For that reason this book is devoted mainly to an explanation and 
evaluation of that element in the system. Because Johnson was a 
student under Whitehead, he is able to give explanations and interpre- 
tations which are unavailable to the ordinary reader. 

His first three chapters are a reasonable explanation of the theory of 
actual entities, the constantly becoming elements of the universe. He 
recognizes the weakness inherent in every philosophy of becoming. 
Nothing is. Everything is in process. How, then, explain the perma- 
nent? He attempts to explain the permanence of things by the concept 
of “society.” “A group of actual entities constitute a society when 
they manifest a common eternal object [in scholastic terms we may 
call this a universal] and this common element of form is derived from 
other members of the social group of actual entities. Thus actual 
entities rise and pass away, but societies endure, at least for a time.” 
A “strand” of actual entities is a personal society. A man defined as 
an enduring percipient is an example of a personal society. Johnson 
rightly comments that this is not an ultimate solution of the problem 
of permanence. 

He also feels the lack of the concept of substance in the philosophy 
of organism. He sees that the actual entity of Whitehead is not some- 
thing which exists prior to its feelings and which originates them. He 
agrees that there appears to be something which possesses the feelings, 
something more than the sum of the feelings. There is a “ center” 
which is re-acting to other feelings, has feelings. He finally says, 
“This theory seems to bear witness to a fear of substance rather than 
a completely aceurate report of observed fact. Why should one deny 
the existence of inter-acting, developing entities more substantial than 
-these described by Whitehead?” (p. 181) 

In this question Johnson places his finger upon the great intellectual 
weakness of those who deny the validity of substance. He himself, 
however, is guilty of a careless expression. An entity is either a sub- 
stance existing in itself, or it is not. There are substances of a higher 
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or lower degree, but a substantial entity is not more or less substantial, 
It either is or is not a substance. 

The author is gentle in criticizing the carelessness of expression and 
ambiguity in the use of words which mark the philosophy of his former 
professor. Sometimes he even attempts to justify the unjustifiable, but 
in the end he admits Whitehead’s failure in the use of words. He quotes 
the claim, “ You cannot express new ideas using old terms.” There- 
fore Whitehead felt justified in using technical terms of his own inven- 
tion. Other terms he takes from common usage and makes them fit an 
entirely different one. Here is one of the great difficulties in reading 
Whitehead. 

To be more concrete, the term consciousness has a traditional mean- 

ing not only in common language but also in philosophy and psy- 
chology. Whitehead sometimes uses the word in that meaning. At 
other times he uses it in a technical sense. “It is not synonymous 
with ‘aprehension of.’ Consciousness is ‘the feeling of contrast of 
theory, as mere theory, with fact, as mere fact’” (p. 33). Later 
(p. 83). Johnson explains, “ Consciousness (in its specialized sense) 
is a quality which emerges. It is the relation between a fact and a 
supposition about a fact.” As Johnson observes, the fact that White- 
head uses these terms, like consciousness, in a frankly specialized sense — 
removes much of the sting of criticism. But nevertheless there seems 
little justification for this specialized use of the term consciousness. 
Whitehead might profitably have invented a new term to apply to the 
process he calls consciousness (p. 180). 
- Johnson does a great service to the reader of Whitehead when he 
presents his theory of what philosophy is and what it must do. White- 
head once said: Philosophy asks the simple question, “ What is it all 
about?” This is by no means an adequate statement of either the 
nature or purpose or method of philosophy. In Adventures of Ideas 
he says: “ [Philosophy] is a survey of possibilities and their compari- 
son with actualities.” Philosophy is essentially practical. It must 
attempt to harmonize or synthesize the work of scientigts in the various 
special fields, and supplements the work of the sciences by calling atten- 
tion to data which have been disregarded (p. 4). 

The method to be observed, according to Whitehead, involves a 
generalized description of observed facts. Metaphysics is simply a de- 
scription of the facts as they really are. Obviously, such a description 
of the nature and method of philosophy is open to the question: How 
does philosophy differ from the empirical sciences? Johnson does not 
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attempt a satisfactory answer to the question but contents himself with 
the observations that there is something more than mere descriptive 
generalization in Whitehead. His (Whitehead’s) main criticism of posi- 
tivism is that it rests content with the apprehension of some of the facts 
and refuses to seek for “ reasons” behind the facts. But, unless reasons 
are sought, facts cannot be observed adequately because the search 
for reasons provides hypotheses directive of observation. We may 
well ask: Are these “reasons” principles? If so, are they “ stubborn 
facts?” If we say that such principles are “stubborn facts” and 
insist upon following them are we guilty of “dogmatism?” John- 
son praises the absence of such dogmatism in the philosophy of White- 
head. He admires very much the humility of his former teacher in 
whose philosophy there is no place for absolute certainty or the irrita- 
bility which issues in dogmatism (p. 6). 

~ In truth, the emphasis on philosophy as a “ descriptive generaliza- 
tion” is characteristic of Whitehead. It is one reason why he never 
became a thoroughgoing philosopher. He never abandoned the methods 
of empirical science and mathematics, in which he was a master. That 
philosophy has a method distinct from that of the other sciences was 
a truth which escaped him. 

The chapter on God is necessarily superficial since the original treat- 
ment of the subject is not profound and is involved in what Mr. John- 
son euphemistically calls “ paradoxes.” The philosophy of mind and 
the theory of value are also treated. The evaluation of Whitehead’s 
work in the last chapter is good, provided one realizes that the evalua- 
tion is made by one who is inelined to relativism and who does not 
expect final answers (or dogmatism) in philosophy. 


Epwarp J. Lintz 


Nazareth College, 
Rochester, New York. 


The World and the West. By Arnold Toynbee. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. vi + 99. $2.00. 


Twenty years have now passed since Professor Toynbee published 
the first three volumes of his monumental work, A Study of History, 
which at once gained for him international fame and the reputation — 
of being, perhaps, the most original philosopher of history since Oswald 
Spengler fired the intellectuals of the 1920’s with his Decline of the . , 
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West. True, Toynbee has never won universal acceptance for his theory 
of challenge and response as the key to explain the rise and fall of 
civilizations—any more than Spengler captured the minds of a majority 
of philosophers and historians a generation ago with his pessimistic 
series of cycles of defunct civilizations. But the Englishman has held 
the field longer than his German forerunner, although there have been 
signs of late that the Toynbee vogue has begun to wane—and that 
even before the completion of his major work. The philosophy of 
history is notoriously tricky ground on which to tread, and there was 
a grain of truth in the exaggeration of G. M. Young when he declared 
that philosophies of history founder for lack of sufficient material for 
valid induction and that they often have no more value than that of 
the picture as the individual observer sees it. It may be remarked that 
the picture as Toynbee has sometimes seen it has revealed more shadows 
than sunbeams, and his latest book will do little to improve that 
impression. 

This slender volume contains the Reith Lectures delivered over the 
B. B.C. in 1952. It consists of six brief essays in which the author 
discusses the West in relation, respectively, to Russia, Islam, India, and 
the Far East with two concluding essays on “The Psychology of 
Encounters” and “ The World and the Greeks and Romans.” They 
are written in the customary attractive style of the author and contain 
a number of thoughtful and arresting interpretations on one of the 
major phases of contemporary world history, namely, the decline of 
_ the West in relation to the rise of the East. But the final impression 
left after reading the book is not the satisfying one—either by reason 
of the selection of facts or their interpretation—that one has a right 
to expect from a scholar of Professor Toynbee’s learning and ability. 

At the risk of oversimplification the underlying thesis of this book 
may be summarized as follows. For centuries the West has been an | 
aggressor against the East. In the course of that aggression it has let 
loose upon the oriental peoples the germs of a virulent nationalism, a 
predatory imperialism, and an advanced technology of destruction. 
The orientals have become infected by these germs of their western 
oppressors, and they are now hurling them back upon the West in a 
spirit of revenge at a time when western dynamic power has been spent 
and is least able to resist the onslaught. By a curious and not truly 
accurate parallel drawn in the closing essay, the approaching destruc- 
tion of western civilization is foreshadowed in an account of the fate 
which overtook the classic civilizations of Greece and Rome at the 
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hands of the barbarians of the early Christian centuries. Nowhere in 
all the story of the West’s contacts with the East does Toynbee find 
features to redeem the conduct of western man, save in the effort made 
by the Jesuit missionaries in India and China in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and that effort ended in failure brought on by 
the Church itself (pp. 63-65). No person of intelligence and moral 
sense would attempt to condone the many wrongs perpetrated by men 
of the West in the Orient, but to suggest that all western contacts with 
the East have proven unmitigated evils is simply not true. This theory 
fits too neatly into the kind of thought pattern followed by many public 
figures on both sides of the Atlantic in recent years, to the effect that 
all will be well with the world once it has been freed from the incubus 
of European imperialism and colonialism. To cite a single example to 
the contrary, the presence of over five million Chinese Catholics at the 
time of the communist conquest of their country, who in the last three 
years have written an unforgettable page in the annals of Christian 
martyrdom, is telling evidence that western ways were not always ill- 
received by the oriental mind, nor did they exclude the things of the 
spirit. 

The space allotted to this review does not permit one to go into 
detail concerning the dubious judgments and, what is more serious, the 
juggling of the facts of ancient and early medieval history with which 
the author supports his thesis. Nor does it allow more than mention of 
the major omission of all consideration of the United States in this 
picture, to say nothing of the book’s failure to treat of the fundamental 
point which lies at the base of western civilization, namely, its Chris- 
tian character. But before any reader may be tempted to accept the 
pessimistic conclusion of Toynbee that western civilization is doomed 
to succumb before the ‘ wave of the future’ that is rising in the Orient 
he should study the devastating and detailed analysis of this book by 
Douglas Jerrold in The Tablet of London which occupied eleven columns 
running through four issues (February 14—March 7, 1953). Mr. 
Jerrold there proves that Toynbee has not really sounded the depths 
of the Christiaa civilization of the West. In that connection one is 
likewise reminded of another recent book in the philosophy of history 
which treats many of the same phenomena and which is a much safer 
guide than The World and the West. Christopher Dawson in Under- 
standing Europe (New York, 1952) is as completely aware of the criti- 
eal illness of contemporary western culture as Professor Toynbee. But 
the difference between the two is reflected in the closing sentence of 
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Dawson’s final chapter where he says: “The great obstacle is the 
failure of Christians themselves to understand the depth of that tradi- 
tion and the inexhaustible possibilities of new life that it contains.” 


Joun Tracy 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


God and the Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. xxv + 277, with index. 
$4.00. 


Featuring an introduction by Carl Jung himself and an appendix 
on the analytical psychology of Jung by Father Gebhard Frei, 8S. M. B., 
Fr. White’s book is designed to fill a need long-felt in English-speaking 
circles for an appraisal of the Jungian psychology in the light of 
Catholic theology. Fr. White’s qualifications as a theologian and his 
engaging style do.much to add interest to the work. 

Only the first two chapters of the present book were intended to 
form part of a systematic treatise on the psychology of Jung. The 
other ten chapters are reproduced or revised from journal articles, 
B. B. C. broadcasts, and Newman, and Aquinas Club lectures which 
Fr. White has written or given over the last ten years. Though thereby 
lacking a desirable organic unity, the present collection is artfully 
held together by the crossing threads of Catholic theology and Jungian 
psychology. Its pattern is far more appreciative than critical, for 
according to Fr. White it is from the interweaving of these two strands 
that there may be eventually fashioned a sturdy garment of empirical. 
and theological truth to cover the spiritual nakedness of modern man. 

It is, he says with Jung, in the depths of the unconscious that we 
ean hope to salvage those spiritual truths which have been driven out 
of the conscious life of western man by the unremitting assaults of 
the anii-theists since the time of the Aufkiéirung. “The fruits of the 
victory of the sciences have turned sour” as we face the prospect of 
atomic annihilation, while Belsen and Buchenwald are still close enough 
to remind us of the reality of “stark, ruthless, primitive devilry” in 
the modern soul. Jung had warned us: “ Whenever the Spirit of God 
is excluded from human consideration, an unconscious substitute takes 
its place.” As individual neuroses arise when “ people blind themselves 
to their own religious promptings,” so social epidemics of pseudo- 
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religious mania are certain to issue whenever man is “ filehed of his 
gods.” 

For the human soul as Jung sees it is naturaliter Christiana in a 
deeper sense than Tertullian ever suspected. 


. if only men will look into their own souls, there they will find all 
the presuppositions of Christianity which the cultured and sophisticated 
consciousness doubts or denies. They will not find indeed Christianity 
itself . . . but they will find all that with which Christ’s salvation and 
the Christian Scriptures and Church have to do: God and demons, sin 
and guilt, heaven and hell, conflict and immortality. 


The pan-sexualist mechanism of Freud could only reduce religion to 
“obsessional neurosis” and “ psycho-sexual perversion,” but because 
Jung refuses to pre-judge as illusory the religious experience of men, 
his depth-psychology bids fair, says Fr. White, to bring the methods 
of empirical science into “the heartlands of theology, the territory of 
the human soul.” 

In his chapters on “ The Unconscious and God,” “ Frontiers of The- 
ology and Psychology,” “Psychotherapy and Ethics,” “The Analyst 
and the Confessor,” and “ The Dying God,” Fr. White argues eloquently 
for the possibility of reciprocally fructifying relatiénships between this 
“depth psychology” and Catholic theology; and in chapters like those 
on “ Devils and Complexes,” and “ Revelation and the Unconscious” 
he is both informative and challenging in setting forth the relevancy 
of an enlightened theological approach to psychological and social 
problems. 

There is so much of the apposite and insightful to commend in Fr. 
White’s book that it is painful to be harshly critical of its central 
thesis. Yet to any one trained in the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy 
and the methods of scientific psychology, it is impossible to be sparing 
of criticism. For to accept Jung to the degree that Fr. White does is 
- to swallow whole the theory of the collective unconscious and its arche- 
types, which this reviewer can only regard as a monstrous combination 
of scientific Lamarckianism with philosophical Averroism and a totally 
improbable fiction. Jung regards himself as an empiricist, but this is 
far from the opinion of his scientific colleagues who, almost without 
exception, think of him as an incurable “ mystic,” however inaccurately 
they may employ the term. Actually, most of Jung’s theorizing takes 
place in that twilight-zone where intuitive philosophy, attenuated sci- 
ence, and “rational” theology overlap, and where so often neither 
empirical nor rational criteria are satisfied. That the Jungian spiritu- 
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alism has affinities with certain aspects of Catholic theological dogma 
and speculation may be beyond question, but—save for Fr. White’s 
complimentary exegesis—it is doubtful that the affinities with Catho- 
licism are really any greater than with Rosicrucianism, Theosophy, 
Zoroastrianism, or Zen-Buddhism. As the “ empiricist ” Jung says him- 
self in the Foreword of this volume: “ For the empiricist ‘God’ ean 
just as well mean Jahwe, Allah, Zeus, Shiva, or Huizopochtli.” 

It is surprising that one as well acquainted with Thomistic thought 
as Fr. White could fail to remark the closer resemblance of Jungian 
speculations to idealistic and necessitarian cosmogonies of the Por- 
phyrian stripe than to anything in Catholic theology. When Jung 
refuses to accept the conception of evil as privatio boni, he may con- 
vince himself that he is doing so on “ empiricist ” grounds, but a sharp- 
eared critic will not fail to detect Plotinian overtones and will recall 
that in every necessitarian emanationism, evil in the last analysis must 
be given some kind of entitative status even in the first principle of 
the universe. (Recall the “One” of Plotinus.) Moreover, Jung’s soi- . 
disant empiricism does not preclude his arguing in his Foreword that 
“no world exists without an observer and consequently no truth, for 
there would be nobody to register it,” a pure epistemological idealism 
whose only affinity with Thomistie principle is that of contrariety. 

If Jung’s speculations do not satisfy the canons of critical phi- 
losophy, they are even farther from the requirements of scientific 
methodology in psychology. That the Jungian “ depth-analysis” is far 
superior in results to other forms of psychotherapy is a pervasive sup- 
position behind Fr. White’s analysis which is completely unsupported 
by empirical evidence. As for Jung’s pseudo-scientific extrapolation of 
quantum theory and the laws of thermodynamics into the field of 
“ psycho-economics ” (which Fr. White regards as profoundly sig- 
nificant), the most charitable designation which scientific psychology 
could render would be to regard it as an interesting and elaborate meta- 
phor. If Fr. White is acquainted with the work of Eric Fromm and 
the Washington school of psychiatry or with that of Carl Rogers and 
his students (nctably Fr. Charles Curran) it is strange that he should 
label Jung’s therapy the “only therapy which repudiates mechanistic 
and historical causality.” 

In his critique of Freud and in his searching revelation of the 
spiritual emptiness of modern man, Jung has contributed greatly to 
modern psychology. With profound rectitude he has also demonstrated 
the inevitability of certain trans-empirical assumptions in any attempt 
to deal with human psychology. Against the materialism and reduc- 
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tionism of most modern psychology and psychiatry he has argued 
strongly for the coprimacy of the spiritual and the material in human 
life, and he has exhibited a fine appreciation of the reality and the 
necessity of the religious quest. It is unfortunate that these, together 
with certain partial affinities with Catholic theology, were not clearly 
distinguished by Fr. White from much in Jung that is unacceptable 
either scientifically or philosophically. 

Father Frei’s appendix “On Analytical Psychology” suffers from 
similar suspension of criticism, while presenting a neat appreciative 
summary of Jung’s psychology of religion. 

The philosophically-minded will derive most food for thought from 
Fr. White’s chapters on “ Aristotle, Aquinas and Man” and “ Psycho- 
therapy and Ethics,” despite one or two inaccuracies and an unfortu- 
nate excursion in the latter into psychological hydraulics 4 la Jung. 
The reviewer appreciated particularly the designation of Aristotle’s 
ideal man as a “ magnanimous prig” and a searching analysis of the 
Aristotelian antinomies of “ pure reason” in psychology and ethics, 


J. McCain 


De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Principium Sapientiae. The Origins of Greek Philosophic 
Thought. By F. M. Cornford. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. viii +- 270, with index. $5.00. 


“The manuscript of the book, which is unfinished, was submitted to 
Professor E. R. Dodds, in order that the decision—always a difficult 
one—whether to publish it posthumously should not be taken on one 
man’s opinion alone. After reading it Professor Dodds wrote: ‘I am 
strongly of the opinion that it ought to be published . . . Cornford 
would doubtless have pulled the threads together in a final chapter. .. . 
But even as it stands the book seems to me to throw important new 
light on the origins of Greek philosophical thinking... .’” (Preface 
p. vii, by editor W. K. C. Guthrie). 

Both Dodds and Cornford have published admirable works on ancient 
thought; but when the survivor says, “I am strongly of the opinion” 
that Cornford’s last manuscript should be published, the “ strongly ” 
should be taken somewhat as a personal tribute. Undoubtedly Dodds 
speaks the literal truth when he further says, “It certainly contains 
pages as brilliant as any that he ever wrote”; but there still remain 
many threads to be pulled together. 
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Cornford’s best statement of the purpose of the book is as follows: 


The very existence of a quarrel between poetry and philosophy is evidence 
that there was a common field which both parties claimed for their own. 
The main purpose of the foregoing chapters has been to dispel the current 
illusion that this common field was originally occupied by poets, and then, 
in the sixth century, suddenly invaded by the prosaic rationalism of a 
science of nature, having a quite independent origin in the direct observa- 
tion of phenomena. I have tried to show that the conflict arose rather from 
the differentiation of the three types, poet, prophet, and sage, out of the 
single figure still extant in the shaman. The original assumption was that 
all knowledge which lies beyond the reach of the senses in every day 
experience is knowledge revealed to persons with exceptional intellectual 
and artistic gifts, who have undergone a special training and mastered a 
special technique. Such persons have access to the unseen world, They have 
direct communion with go1s and spirits, whose will they can interpret. 
Also they can survey the whole course of temporal events, the past, the 
hidden present, and the future. (p. 143). 


With this general outlook Dodds, judged by his recent The Greeks 
and the Irrational, seems to be in agreement. The reviewer, however, 
finds it difficult to believe that the shamanism of Siberia or Ireland is 
of great help in understanding philosophy. 

The opening chapters of the book aim to show, in opposition to 
Heidel and Burnet, that the Greek natural philosophers were not experi- 
mentalists. Epicurus is chosen as the final outcome of Ionian physics; 
a clear analysis points up several of his inconsistencies, e. g., his actual 
procedure in reaching his conclusions was the opposite of his theory of 
knowledge (p. 44); and the perhaps doubtful conclusion is drawn that 
the earlier Ionians could hardly have had a scientific method, if the 
later atomists so entirely ignored it (p. 30). Whether or not Cornford 
completely refutes the rather careful wording of Heidel, it may be 
granted that the ancients were not modern experimenters. But while 
the pertinent contrast between empirical medicine and cosmogony in 
the grand style puts the physicists in a poor light, Cornford’s total 
omission of the detailed developments of astronomy puts the Greek 
scientists is a poorer light than, is just. 

Chapters IV and V shift to Plato, include too much elementary sum- 
marizing of dialogues and obscure the unity of the volume. Plato’s 
combination of prophet, poet, and wise man leads to the discussion of 
shamanism, in which Orpheus, the Teutons, the Druids, the Tatars, the 
Polynesians, and the Israelite prophets are subjects of general compari- 
son. This is supposed to aid in understanding Parmenides. And then 
comes the passage, quoted above, on the purpose of the book. 
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In Part II Cornford returns to the theme that the Ionian natural 
philosophers were neither experimentalists nor scientific observers. On 
Anaximander he has some excellent pages (170-186) which merit Dodds’ 
praise. But later he attempts a strained and conjectural comparison 
between Hesiod and Genesis, apparently accepting the Zohar (p. 207) 
as a reliable commentary on the latter, together with the assumption that 
rites are prior to myths (pp. 212, 237). After a chapter reconstructing 
mythology, Cornford concludes “ We have now traced back the abstract 
scheme or pattern of Anaximander’s physical system to the type of 
cosmogony which appears in Hesiod and Genesis” (p. 225). To the 
reviewer this appears as vague and unsubstantiated Formgeschichte ; 
and though Cornford would probably have stood by his general thesis, 
one regrets that he did not live to pull the threads together in a final 
chapter. 

Gorpon H. CLark 


Butler Uniwersity, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


General Psychology: A Study of Man Based on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By Robert Edward Brennan, O. P. Revised Edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. xxxi + 524, with index. 
$5.50. 


When one comes to review a book that has long stood at the top of 
its kind, there are only two possibilities open to the reviewer. He may 
happily and humbly announce that we have in this revised version a 
tidying up of what was already excellent; or, with a certain amount of 
presumption, he may with Antony state, “I come to bury Caesar, not 
to praise him.” I shall do a bit of both. 

Fr. Brennan’s work is well conceived and executed within the frame- 
work set forth by him in the Prologue. He feels that for a total 
knowledge of maa, we must operate analytically on two levels: philo- 
sophical and empirical. The treatise that combines both forms of 
analysis he calls General Psychology. The work is developed through 
three major topics: vegetative, sensitive and intellectual life, each of 
which is treated in turn empirically and philosophically. The book 
finishes with an excellent bibliography of sources in Aquinas relevant 
to his psychological tenets, and a fine section of references and notes 
pinpointed, by the aid of an excellent apparatus, to the proper page 
and line in the text. 
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Within Fr. Brennan’s own framework I would have one eriticism— 
partly it may stem from never having used this work as a text-book in 
teaching a course. But it seems to me that it would be somewhat dif- 
ficult in using this text to keep the two levels of analysis distinct and 
yet related in the minds of the students. The attempt to put in one 
text-book both a treatise on the philosophy and on the empirical science 
of man, seems to have caused Fr. Brennan to treat topics in both 
disciplines somewhat scantily. But these criticisms are essentially peda- 
gogical and within the framework set by Fr. Brennan, for we are 
here “ still praising Caesar.” 

I certainly agree with Fr. Brennan that a complete knowledge of 
man requires a philosophical as well as an empirical analysis of man. 
And I do indeed like his statement in the beginning that the term 
“ Psychology ” is not a happy term, and probably should be supplanted 
by the term “ Anthropology.” I feel that he and I agree that instead 
of treatises entitled “ De Anima,” or “ Philosophical Psychology,” or— 
infandum!—“ Rational Psychology,” the titles should read “ Philo- 
sophical Anthropology.” And we both agree that “life” is an analogi- 
cal concept which at all levels designates a dynamic, self-actuating 
formal principle. And I agree with him when he states in one place 
that St. Thomas would be surprised to find that despite all the advance 
made in the empirical description of man’s actions and their physio- 
logical foundations, there has been little advance in the philosophical 
analysis of human life. But I do not find him advancing the philo- 
sophical analysis of man, contenting himself to repeat what Aquinas 
has already stated. And there I disagree with him. For it seems that 
there are certain discrepancies in this analysis—or at least, the analysis 
lacks a certain elegance and clarity. 

Fr. Brennan presents us with the same—and it seems to me—loose- 
jointed picture of the human being that is customary in scholastic texts 
on psychology, thus squandering the inheritance bequeathed to schol- 
asticism from Aristotle. For he had the greatest of all psychological 
insights when he saw that the living being was a self-mover; and this 
original insight was easily developed into the tenet that man was an 
intentional being. 

An intentional being is characterized as that whose existence is fully 
actual when it is formally determining the existence of the formality of 
another thing. We can, therefore, by analyzing these intentional data 
find the basic categories of this intentional being—and this is the proper 
function of psychology, or what I prefer to call philosophical anthro- 
pology. 
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I propose that there must be instituted an entirely revised analysis 
of the intentional being within the Aristotelico-Thomistie framework 
along the following suggested lines. First there are intentional place- 
data constituting what is called biological life. Here intentionality is 
localized existentially in the organ, and is referred to as irritability, 
which is another way of saying that the living being intentionalizes its 
bodily environment by localized organ action. Secondly, there are time 
data for we can cause both the present or the past to be intentionally— 
this is the order dominated by the sensus communis. Thirdly, there are 
the data of pure sensibility initially caused by what is called the imagi- 
nation, which deals simply with sensible qualities independent of any 
temporal or spatial contexts. Fourthly, there are data of relations 
presented in terms of cause and effect. But this order of intentional 
data is produced according to definite categorical patterns, thus 
arguing that there are levels of intentionality stemming from dif- 
fering levels of the principle causing intentionality. First there are 
intentional cause and effect data in which the relationship is fortuitous 
and can be replaced by another such relationship—this is the category 
of opinion. Next there is a cause and effect relationship that is neces- 
sary, but in one case the effect is the ordering principle of a plastic 
principle—and then we have the category of art; and in the other case 
the effect is simply cognitive—and then we have science. Finally, there 
is a level of intentionality in which love or appetite is formally deter- 
mined as a cognitive cause related to.a purely cognitive effect—and 
this is faith; or if love or appetite formally determined as a cognitive 
cause is related to the act of love or appetite as the effect, we have 
then a moral or an instinctive act, respectively. 

This kind of unified, dynamic analysis of the human being, I main- 
tain, must be soon done if there is to be an invigorating and forward- 
- ing of a section of the Philosophia Perennis that has not advanced 
significantly since the time of Aquinas. To continue writing treatises 
based on the concept of “ faculties,” of the agent and passive intellect, 
thus to establish man as a “ tabula rasa” in an attempt to assure an 
“ objective” epistemology, is té make of ‘the philosophy of man a mure 
apologetics. Scholastics must stop this sort of thing, refurbish their 
analytic tools, and produce a thorough-going analysis of man, a real 
philosophical anthropology. 

A. Gernarp 


Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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A History of Astronomy From Thales to Kepler. By J. L. E. 
Drerer. Revised with a Foreword by W. H. Stahl. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Dover Publications, 1953. Pp. x + 438, with 
index. Paperbound, $1.95. 


The Works of Archimedes With The Method of Archimedes. 
Edited by T. L. HeatH. New York: Dover Publications, 1953. 


Pp. xiv + 326 + 51. Paperbound, $1.95. 


The Rise of the New Physics. By A. D’Asro. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1953. Two Volumes. Pp. ix + 982, with index. 


Vol. I. Paperbound, $1.95. Vol. II. Paperbound, $1.95. 


Students of the problem of science and philosophy will be especially 
grateful for the reprints of these three classics. Philosophers of sci- 
ence have often lacked first hand experience of the mathematical 
methods and experimental! results they were supposed to be evaluating. 
The publisher of these three works has made it possible for philoso- 
phers, without a copious specialized training, to penetrate science at a 
rather close range. 

The Dreyer book suffers from a number of historical and philosophi- 
cal inaccuracies, but it remains a technically sound and enlightening 
story of the various pre-Newtonian theories of astronomy, written in a 
language that is not unduly difficult. Relativity mechanics forbids us 
to decide between geocentrism and heliocentrism, as long as we stick 
to the usual scientific method. This impasse on the part of the scien- 
tists casts the problem back into the lap of those who still feel that 
Aristotelian methods are basically sound. Hence, the utility of this 
work. 

Heath’s edition of Archimedes offers close contact with the method 
of mathematical physics in one of its purest forms. It provides a 
sobering influence for those who think that science began with Descartes 
and Galileo. 

The D’Abro book, originally published under the title, The Decline of 
Mechanism, is a useful survey of the transition from classical to quan- 
tum physics, with generous attention to the recent history of mathe- 
matics. Though afflicted with the usual prejudice against Aristotle, 
D’Abro has provided a competent introduction to contemporary physies 
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for those who have to get such an introduction late in life or for the 
philosophy major without too much technical preparation. 

All three of these books will be valuable additions to the libraries of 
those philosophers who realize that in order to philosophize about sci- 
ence they must first know something about science from the inside. 


St. Thomas and Our Colleagues. By Evtenne Giuson. Princeton, 
N. J.: The Aquinas Foundation, 1953. Pp. v + 26. $1.00. 


This is a printed version of a lecture, delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Aquinas Foundation. In it, Gilson is 
concerned with the problem of teaching the “ philosophy” of St. | 
Thomas to the college student who, according to the definition of St. 
Thomas himself, is still a juvenis and cannot assimilate metaphysics 
and ethics. Gilson suggests that “ philosophy” be studied, in Christian 
schools, against the background of texts in theology. To all those 
concerned with the curriculum of a Catholic college, this little booklet 
will be of paramount interest. 


Dogmengeschichte der Friihscholastik. By A. M. Lanporar. Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1952, 1953. Vol. I, i, ii, pp. 302, 312, with indices; 
Vol. Il, i, pp. 377. Paperbound, DM 19, 20, 25.50; Clothbound, 
23, 24, 29.50. 


Bishop Landgraf’s history of dogma in the twelfth century and first 
decades of the thirteenth is to consist of three parts, each part in two 
volumes, dealing respectively with Grace, Christology, and Sacra- 
mentology. The work presents in revised form a number of the 
author’s periodical articles and also some entirely new chapters. Pri- 
marily theological in content and interest, it is of value to the phi- 
losopher because of the part. played by philosophy in the investigation 
of dogmas. In part one of Volume II are chapters on the relationship 
of theology to philosophy, particularly Aristotle’s, and on the specula- 
tive discussion of the Hypostatie Union. 


Books Received 


Ahmad, Mirza. The Philosophy of the Teachings of Islam. Washing- 
ton: American Fazl Mosque, 1953. Pp. 200. $3.50. 

Alessio, France. Studi sul Neospiritualismo. Milan: Pubblicazioni 
dell’Istituto di Filosofia dell’Universita di Genova, 1953. Pp. 256, 
with index. Lire 1,600. 

Augustine, Saint. Earlier Writings. Edited by John Burleigh. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 406, with index. $5.00. 

Bestor, Arthur. Educational Wastelands. Urbana: University of IIli- 
nois Press, 1953. Pp. 195. $3.50. 

Blackhurst, J. Herbert. Body-Mind And Creativity. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. 180, with index. $3.00. 

Caracciolo, Alberto. Arte e Pensiero nelle loro Istanze Metafisiche. 
Milan: Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto di Filosofia dell’Universita di 
Genova, 1953. Pp. 198, with index. Lire 1,000. 

Cassirer, Ernst. The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Volume lI. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 328, with index. 
$5.00. 

Cohen, Morris. Reason and Nature. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1953. Pp. xvi + 457, with index. $6.00. : 

Crombie, A. C. Augustine to Galileo: A History of Science A. D. 400- 
1650. New York: British Book Centre, and Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 436, with index. $9.00; $8.00. 

Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Justice. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. xxi + 219, with index. $6.00. 

De Raeymaeker, Louis. The Philosophy of Being. Translated by 
Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S. J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1954. Pp. v + 337, with index. $4.95. 

De Waelhens, Alphouse. Chemins et Impasses de l’Ontologie Heideg- 
gerienne. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1953. Pp. 52. $0.90. 

Duhem, Pierre. The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory. Trans- 
lated by Philip P. Wiener. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxii + 344, with index. $6.00. 

Fecher, Charles A. The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 361, with index. $5.00. 

Foerster, F. W. Christ and the Human Life. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. ix + 333, with index. $5.00. 
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Friedrich, Carl J. The Philosophy of Hegel. New York: Modern 
Library, 1953. Pp. lxiv + 552, with index. $1.25. 

Gardet, Louis. Expériences Mystiques en Terres non-Chretiennes. 
Paris: Alsatia, 1953. Pp. 177.° 

Gaynor, Frank. Dictionary of Mysticism. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. 208. $5.00. 

Guzzo, Augusto. La Philosophie de Demain. Paris: Aubier, 1953. 
Pp. 108.° 

Hering, P. Hyacinthus, O.P. De Fecundatione Artificiali. Rome: 

_ Officium Libri Catholici, 1952. Pp. 61, with index.° 

Heysse, Albanus, O.F.M. Editor. Liber de Sex Principiis Gilberto 
Porretae Ascriptus. Munster, Germany: Monasterii West- 
falorum in Aedibus Aschendorff, 1953. Pp. 36. Geh. 0.95. 

Jacques, Emile. Introduction au Probléme de la Connaissance. Lou- 
vain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1953. Pp. 344, with index. $3.60. 

Landsberg, Paul-Louis. The Experience of Death. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii + 102, with index. $2.50. 

LeBuffe, Francis and Hayes, James. The American Philosophy of 
Law. New York: Jesuit Educational Association, 1953. Pp. 
xxxiv + 495, with index. $6.00. 

Lehmann, Gerhard. Geschichte der Philosophie. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyer Co., 1953. Vol. I, pp. 163, with index; Vol. II, pp. 166, 
with index.* 

Lenzen, Victor. Causality in Natural Science. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1953. Pp. 109, with index. $3.00. 

Long, Marcus. The Spirit of Philosophy. New York: W. W. Norton, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. viii + 306, with index. $4.00. 

Moore, G. E. Some Main Problems of Philosophy . New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953. Pp. xii + 378, with index. $4.50. 

Nuttin, Joseph. Tache Réussite et Echec. Louvain: University of 

Louvain Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 507, with index. Fr. 330. 

Raju, P. Idealistic Thought of India. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. 441, with index. $6.50. | 

Ratner, Sidney. Editor. Vision and Action. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii + 277.° 

Robledo, Antonio. Introduccion a la Etica Aristotelica. Mexico: 
Centro de Estudios Filosoficos, 1952. Pp. 80.° 


* Where price is not listed, it has been omitted by the publisher in 
review copy. 
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Samuel, Otto. A Foundation of Ontology. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. xv + 155, with index. $3.75. 

Smith, Homer. From Fish to Philosopher. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1953. Pp. xii + 264, with index. $4.00. 

Smith, Norman Kemp. Descartes’ Philosophical Writings. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 316, with index. $5.00. 

Smith, Norman Kemp. New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 396, with index. 
$5.00. 

Smyth, F. Hastings. Sacrifice: A Doctrinal Homily. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1953. Pp. ix +149. $2.75. 

Spinka, Matthew. Advocates of Reform. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953. Pp. 399, with indices. $5.00. 
Stern, Alfred. Sartre: His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953. Pp. xxii + 223. $4.50. 
Troisfontaines, Roger, S.J. De L’/Existence a L’Etre. Louvain: E. 
Nauwelarts, 1953. Vol. I, pp. 414; Vol. II, pp. 430. $5.20. 

Trueblood, Elwyn. The Dawn of the Post-Modern Era. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii + 178, with index. $3.75. 

UNESCO. Humanism and Education in East and West. Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, 1953. Pp. 199, with index.* 

Unger, Dominic, O.F.M. The First-Gospel. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
Franciscan Institute, 1954. Pp. xi + 362, with index.® 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig. Philosophical Investigations. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953. Pp. x + 232. $6.00. 

Wood, Ernest. Great Systems of Yoga. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. vii + 163, with index. $3.50. . 

Yu-lan, Fung. A History of Chinese Philosophy. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1953. Vol. II, pp. xxv + 783, with index. 
$7.50. 


* Where price is not listed, it has been omitted by the publisher in 
review copy. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMBRICAN 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
$3.00 each 


I-VI Miscellaneous Subjects (II-III-V-VI out of print) 
Vil Political Philosophy (out of print) 
- VAI Current British and American Realism (out of print) 


IX Philosophy of Society (out of print) 
X Philosophy of Religion 
XI Philosophy of the Sciences 


XII Christian Philosophy and the Social Sciences (out of print) 
XIII Philosophy of Education 

XIV Causality in Current Philosophy (out of print) 
XV Philosophy of the State (Reprint 50 cents) 
XVI The Problem of Liberty 

XVII = Philosophy and Order 

XVIII Truth in the Contemporary Crisis 

XIX Philosophy and Reconstruction (out of print) 
XX Philosophy of Democracy 

XXI Philosophy of Being 

XXII The Absolute and the Relative 

XXIII Philosophy and Finality 

XXIV The Natural Law and'International Relations 
XXV The Nature of Man 

XXVI_ Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences 
XXVII Philosophy and Unity 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A Quarterly Review of Philosophy 
Annual Subscription $5.00 
Single Copy $1.25 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 
$2.00 each 


I The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson (out of print) 
By William F. Obering; S. J., 1938 


Il Physics and Philosophy — A Study of Saint Thomas’ Commentary 
on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics 
By James A. McWilliams, S. J., 1945 


III Conventional Logic and Modern Logic — A Prelude to Transition 
By Joseph T. Clark, S. J., 1952 
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